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DOCTOR JOHN COCHRAN, 


DrrecTor-GENERAL OF THE HospiTaLs oF THE UniTED States, 


BY WALTER L. ©. BIDDLE. 


Axsout the year 1570, there crossed over from Paisley in 
Scotland to the north of Ireland one John Cochran. He was 
a clansman of the powerful house of Dundonald, and of kin 
with its noble head, and for several generations his descend- 
ants were born, tilled the land, married and died in the 
home of their adoption. Many were of the gentry; most ° 
were yeomen, but all led sober, upright, and righteous lives, 
feared God, and kept his Commandments. The family names 
were carefully handed down from sire to son; James the son 
of John was succeeded by John, who, in turn, was father of 
another James. Then came Robert, called “ honest” to dix 
tinguish him from others of the same name. His sons were 
James, Stephen, and David, and these latter crossed the sea, 
and settled in Pennsylvania, where unmolested they might 
continue to worship in the faith of their fathers. James 
married his kinswoman, Isabella, the daughter of “deaf” 
Robert, and their children were Ann, Robert, James, John, 
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Stephen, Jane, and George. Ann married the Reverend John 
Roan, or Rohan as it was indifferently spelled ; Jane became 
the wife of the Reverend Alexander Mitchell; Robert died, 
leaving a daughter, Isabella ; James died in April, 1768, pre- 
ceded in his departure out of this world by his father James, 
who died in the autumn of 1766. 

This is the race of the Cochrans from the period when they 
quitted their home in Scotland to the time when their bones 
were first laid in the New World. 

James, Stephen, and David settled in Chester County, and 
laid out their farms near the rippling current of the Octorara. 
As appears from the records, James first resided in Sads- 
bury; in 1742 he purchased one hundred and thirty-five acres 
additional in the same township ;! but it was not until the 
year 1745 that a large tract in Fallowfield, owned in common 
by the three brothers, was divided, and a patent issued by 
John, Thomas, and Richard Penn to James for three con- 
tiguous lots, aggregating four hundred and thirty acres.? This 
tract lay to the south of Stephen’s and David’s shares. 
Through the northern portion, and near to the northwestern 
boundary, dividing it from the land of Stephen, ran the New- 
castle road, to-day called the Gap and Newport Turnpike. 
There the little village of Cochranville by its name per- 
petuates the traditions of the clan, whose pibroch and whose 
slogan have long ceased to sound on Scottish hills. 

Joun CocuRran was born in Sadsbury, Sept. 1st, 1780, and 
was educated at the grammar school of Dr. Francis Alli- 
son. He received his professional training in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; and that intimate knowledge of surgery and 
medicine, which distinguished him in later years, came to him 
first from his preceptor, Dr. Thompson.® 

At the outbreak of the French and Indian war young 
Cochran had but recently finished his medical studies. He 
entered the service, however, as surgeon’s mate, in the hos- 


! Chester County Deed Book F, p. 628. 
2 Patent Book A, vol. 15, p. 299. 
+ Amer. Medical Biography ; Thacher, Boston, 1828, p. 226. 
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pital department, and remained with the northern army until 
the close of the war. 

Dr. Cochran, together with Major (afterwards General) 
Philip Schuyler, joined Bradstreet when he marched against 
Fort Frontenac in the summer of 1758, and the events of the 
northern campaign were the text-books of the school wherein 
he gained his technical education.! 

It is hardly possible to present the character of a man, 
whose public life connected him with our national history, 
without reverting to the military episodes of the time during 
which he lived; but happily a pleasant and a natural break 
occurs in the sequence of the narrative, and enables us to turn 
to other and calmer scenes of Dr. Cochran’s career. 

On Dec. 4, 1760, he was united in marriage to Mrs. Ger- 
trude Schuyler, by Dominie Westerlo of the Reformed Dutch 
Church at Albany.? That lady was the only sister of Major 
Philip Schuyler, and the widow of Peter Schuyler, whose 
grandfather, Peter, had been President of the Council of the 
Province of New York in 1719. By her first husband she 
had two children ; one, Peter, who married, but died childless; 
the other, Cornelia, who married Walter Livingston, grandson 
of Robert Livingston, first Jord of the manor of Livingston. 

After his marriage Dr. Cochran removed to New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and there continued to practise his profession, 
becoming one of the founders of the New Jersey Medical 
Society in 1766, and in November, 1769, succeeding Dr. Bur- 
net as its President.’ 

During the close of the winter of 1776, he offered his ser- 
vices as a volunteer in the hospital department, and Wasu- 
INGTON recommended his name to the favorable notice of 
Congress in a letter written in the beginning of 1777. He 
spoke of Dr. Cochran’s services as a volunteer, and of his ex- 
perience during the French war. 

On the 7th of April, 1777, Congress resumed the considera- 
tion of a report on the hospitals; and plans modelled after 


' Amer. Med. Biography, page 227. 


* Register of the Reformed Dutch Church, Albany. 
* Hist. of Med. and Med. men in N. J.,—Wickes, p. 205. 
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those of the British Army having been proposed by Dr. 
Cochran and Dr. William Shippen, and approved by General 
Washington, were adopted upon that day. On the 11th of the 
same month, in pursuance of his Excellency’s recommenda- 
tion, Dr. Cochran was selected for the position of physician 
and surgeon-general of the army in the middle department. 


During the period of holding this position, he was often 


called upon to bewail the wretched inefficiency which charac- 
terized the management of the hospital department. In a 
letter to Jonathan Potts, Purveyor-General to the hospitals, 
Dr. Cochran thus expressed himself. 

Morristown, March 18, 1780. 

Dear Sir: I received your favor by Dr. Bond, and am ex- 
tremely sorry for the present situation of the hospital finances. 
Our stores have all been expended for two weeks past, and 
not less than 600 regimental sick and lame, most of whom 
require some assistance, which being withheld, are languishing 
and must suffer. 

1 flatter myself you have no blame in this matter, but curse 
on him or them by whom this evil is produced. The ven- 
geance of an offended Deity must overtake the miscreants 
sooner or later. It grieves my soul to see the poor, worthy, 
brave fellows pine away for want of a few comforts, which 
they have dearly earned. 

I shall wait on his Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and represent our situation, but 1 am persuaded it can have 
little effect, for what can he do? He may refer the matter to 
Congress, they to the Medical Committee, who will probably 
pow-wow over it awhile, and no more be heard of it. The 
few stores sent on by Dr. Bond in your absence are not yet 
arrived, I suppose owing to the badness of the roads. If they 
come they will give us some relief for a few weeks. 

Compliments to all friends, and believe me, 
Dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
JOHN COCHRAN. 


In January, 1781, Dr. Shippen resigned the post of Direc- 
tor-General of the medical department of the army. Im- 
mediately afterwards Congress conferred upon Dr. Cochran 
the unsolicited appointment of Director-General of the Hos- 


' Biographical sketch of Dr. Jonathan Potts, by Rev. Edward D. Neill, 
New England Hist. and Gen. Register. 
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pitals of the United States. Writing from New Windsor, 
Connecticut, on the third of February, he acknowledged 
having received a copy of the act of appointment. 


Sir: I received your Excellency’s Favor of the 18th of 
January yesterday, enclosing an Act of Congress appointing 
me Director of the Military Hospitals. 

I thank Congress for this additional Mark of Honor con- 
ferred on me; and you, Sir, for the polite and obliging man- 
ner in which you were pleased to communicate the same. 

If my past conduct in the station of Physician and Sur- 
geon-General to the Army, which I have filled for near four 
years, has been acceptable to that Honorable Body, I hope 
my future endeavours to perform the duties of my new 
office, will not be less so. 

As far as my abilities will enable me to execute the Trust 
reposed in me, they shall be most faithfully exercised, and 
whatever Errors may fall to my Lot, they will proceed from 
a want of Judgment and not from Intention * * * * 

I have the Honor to be, with the utmost 
Respect and Esteem, your Excellency’s 
Most Obedt. and very humble servant, 
JOHN COCHRAN, D. M. H. 


His Excellency, Sam’. Huntinapon, Esq., 
President of Congress.’ 


While the field of his usefulness had been broadened, his 
vigilance ceased not to regard the minor workings of the 
hospital department. Letter after letter he wrote, represent- 
ing the insufficiency of the supplies of food and medicine, 
but entreaty, expostulation, and denunciation met with but 
meagre result. In a letter from New Windsor, in February, 
1781, addressed to Abraham Clark, Chairman of the Medical 
Committee, he wrote: “Tho’ we have few deaths, yet the 
poor fellows suffer for.want of necessary supplies, which I 
hope will soon be afforded them, otherwise there will be 
little occasion for Physicians and Surgeons.”? 

On March 25th of the same year, after returning from Al- 
bany, he wrote to Thomas Bond, Purveyor of the Military 
Hospitals, “I am sorry to inform you that I found that hos- 


' This letter is from Dr. Cochran’s letter-book, now in possession of his 


grandson, Gen. John Cochrane, of N. Y. 
2 Ibid. 
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pital (at Albany) entirely destitute of all kinds of stores ex- 
cept a little vinegar, which was good for nothing, and fre- 
quently without Bread or Beef for many days, so that the 
Doctor under those circumstances was obliged to permit such 
of the patients, as could walk into town, to beg provisions 
among the inhabitants.” Again a line from a letter of April 
2,1781: “Neither myself, nor any of the Gentlemen who 
lave served with me, have received a shilling from the Public 
in twenty-three months, which has, as you may reasonably 
suppose, reduced me to some difficulties.”? In another letter 
to Abraham Clark, of April 30th, in the same year, “I have 
from all quarters,” he relates, “the most melancholy com- 
plaints of the sufferings of the sick in the Hospitals, for want 
of stores and necessaries, that you can conceive, and unless 
some speedy remedy is applied, the consequences must be very 
fatal . ... . . . As soon as my strength will enable 
me, I propose setting out for Philadelphia. 

“On the 5th instant I was taken sick with a Pleurisy, 
which has confined me till yesterday, and has left me very 
weak.” 

These extracts show plainly the condition in which the 
affairs of the American Government, relating to its hospital 
service, stood in the year 1781, while the multifariousness of 
the duties of Dr. Cochran are indicated by his other and more 
general correspondence. He quieted dissensions in the de- 
partment; he composed the difficulties of individuals; he 
presented petitions for his subordinate officers; he attended 
not only to the general duties of his office, but made out re- 
turns of the sick in all the hospitals, which he submitted to 
the inspection of the Commander-in-Chief. And all this 
various labor was performed with cheerfulness in adversity, 
and courage amid danger. 

He concluded a letter to his friend, Dr. Thomas Craick, in 
which, a few lines above, he had spoken of a “jaunt” up the 
North River, whither he had gone accompanying Mrs. Wash- 


! Dr. Cochran’s Letter-book. £ Thid. 3 Thid. 
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ington, with “ my poor little boy lays ill of a fever.”1 While 
in camp, in the end of July, he begged Dr. Bond to send aid: 
“ could you not, by advertisement, be able to procure a quan- 
tity of old linnen trom the good ladies of your City? I was 
obliged after the last skirmish, when fifty men were wounded, 
to give every sheet I had in the world, but two, to make lint, 
&c. I dread the thoughts of an action, when we have it not 
in our power to relieve the distresses of the unfortunate.” 

Turning from a view of the services of Dr. Cochran to his 
country during the arduous years of his connection with the 
army, it will be well worthy of attention to regard his civil 
life. 

The aspect which his character then assumed was that of 
a man full of honor, enjoying in the seclusion of his home 
the friendship of many eminent contemporaries. He was on 
terms of intimacy with Washington, with Lafayette, with 
Wayne, with Paul Jones, and with many more. To him the 
great commander presented his camp furniture ;3 he received 
from “ Mad Anthony” the latter’s sword—the silver hilt of 
which was melted into goblets, and thus came down to his 
descendants ; while the French hero sent him from France a 
gold watch of delicate movement.‘ 

Much of his private correspondence has been preserved, 
and the closeness of the ties which bound him to Washing- 
ton and to Lafayette cannot be further illustrated better than 
by the following letters. 

West Pornt, August 16, 1779. 

Dear Doctor: I have asked Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Liv- 
ingston to dine with me to-morrow ; but ought I not to ap- 

rise you of their fare? As I hate deception, even when 
Imagination is concerned, I will. 

It is needless to premise that my table is large enough to 
hold the ladies—of this they had ocular demonstration yes- 
terday. To say how it is usually covered, is rather more 
essential, and this shall be the purport of my letter. 

Since my arrival at this happy spot, we have had a ham, 


1 Dr. Cochran’s Letter-book. 2 Thid. 
* Now in the possession of Gen. Cochrane, of N. Y. 
4 See letter below from De Lafayette to Dr. Cochran. 
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sometimes a shoulder of bacon to grace the head of the table. 
A piece of roast beef adorns the foot, and a small dish of 
reen beans—almost imperceptible—decorates the centre. 
hen the cook has a mind to cut a figure, and this I presume 
he will attempt to-morrow, we have two beefsteak pies or 
dishes of crabs in addition, one on each side of the centre 
dish, dividing the space, and reducing the distance between 
dish and dish to about six feet, which without them would 
be nearly twelve apart. Of late, he has had the surprising 
luck to discover that apples will make pies; and it is a ques- 
tion if, amidst the violence of his efforts, we do not get one 
of apples, instead of having both of beef. 

If the ladies can put up with such entertainment, and sub- 
mit to partake of it on piates, once tin, but now iron, not 
become so by the labor of scouring, I shall be happy to see 
them. Doar Sir, yours, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON# 


Lafayette wrote from St. Jean d’ Angeli in France, in August, 
1779, and the expression Doctor Bones which occurred in his 
letter, not only testified to the terms of intimate regard in 
which the Marquis held Dr. Cochran, but had reference to 
the latter’s well-remembered song, whose refrain “Bones, bones, 
bones,” charmingly rendered by his splendid voice, had so 
often cheered the lingering hours, by the camp-fire, of Wash- 
ington’s military family 


“T feel very happy, my dear Doctor, in finding an occasion 
soon to tell you how I lament separation. It is, indeed, 
highly pleasing to me to be under so many obligations to you, 
because there is no gratitude in the world which can exceed 
the bounds of my affection for the good Dr. Bones—that 
name I shall ever give you—and kindly wish, and even 
ardently hope, you will before long hear from my own 
monte. . . + «+ « 

“ My health, dear Doctor—that very health you have almost 
brought back from the other world—has been as strong and 
hearty as possible. 

“As during my fit of illness, the watch I had then was of 
great use to you in feeling the pulse, I thought such a one 
might be convenient, which I have entrusted to the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, and beg leave to present you with it. I did 


1 Irving’s Life of Washington, 1861, vol. iii. p. 477. 
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fancy that adorning it with my heroic friend’s picture would 
make it acceptable. 

“Be so kind, my dear Sir, as to present my best respects to 
your lady, and my best compliments to your brother doctors 
and my brother officers of the army. Tell them how sin- 
cerely L love them—how much I desire to join them again. . 

294 


Upon the formation of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
founded “ to perpetuate, as well the remembrance of the vast 
event, as the mutual friendships which have been formed 
under the pressure of common danger,’ Dr. Cochran became 
a member from the State of New York.’ In 1790, upon the 
adoption of the new Constitution, President Washington 
having, to use his own words, “a cheerful recollection of his 
past services,” and “ reposing special confidence,” etc., ap- 
pointed him to fill the office of Commissioner of Loans for 
the State of New York. Shortly before his decease, a stroke 
of paralysis obliged him to resign this position, and to retire 
to his country-seat at Palatine in Montgomery County, New 
York, there to end his days.‘ 

On the sixth day of April, 1807, at the ripe age of 76, his 
spirit passed away—the skilled hand was numbed, and the 
kindly heart had ceased to beat. 

His widow survived him until the month of March, 1813, 
when she died in the 89th year of her age. 

When the centenary anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill was held at Utica on June 17, 1875, the remains of Doctor 
and Mrs. Cochran were transferred from their resting place 
in Albany to the Forest Hill Cemetery. There, under the 
auspices of the Cemetery Association, with addresses com- 
memorating the great struggle, and military pomp to honor 
the names of the founders of our nation, were the bodies of 
John and Gertrude Cochran again laid in a hallowed grave— 
the grave wherein they repose to-day. 


! The original of this letter was some years ago stolen from the rooms of 
the Historical Society of New York. 

2 Motives of organization as set forth by the Society of the Cincinnati. 

§ See roll of original members of the Society of the Cincinnati. 

* Obituary notice of Dr. Cochran, Albany Gazette, April 9, 1807. 
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A WALK TO DARBY. 
BY TOWNSEND WARD. 
(Continued from page 166.) 


In our former walk from Philadelphia towards Darby we 
crossed the Schuylkill at Market Street. Another route 
(which we pursue to-day) is by the old Gray’s Ferry Road, 
that now leaves South or Cedar Street, at 28d, or Water 
Street, as it is styled in Hill’s map of the city, of 1796, bear- 
ing away southwestwardly to the Schuylkill. Just to the 
south of its point of commencement was “ Evergreen,” the 
country seat of Israel Pemberton, at first, and afterwards of 
Joseph Crukshank, whose imprint, from his office in Church 
Alley, is on the title-page of many a book of the earlier part 
of the century. A story goes that on a time this amiable 
Friend with another Quaker, his neighbour Edward Sheep- 
shanks, and also Maltby John Littleboy of Second Street, 
hard by, met in the almost adjoining counting-house of 
Joshua Longstreth. This latter friend, whose sense of hu- 
mour was unusually keen, was so much impressed with the 
oddity of the names of those thus gathered together, that he 
commenced to introduce them to one another, and by ringing 
all the changes on their striking names, continued it for such 
a time that even Quaker patience threatened to endure it no 
longer. The scene, it was said, was for a moment as though 
some of the world’s people had met. 

A short distance down the Gray’s Ferry Road a fight oc- 
curred on the 27th of September, 1777, between about thirty 
British soldiers and nearly a hundred Continentals, the latter 
of whom were defeated. There were three officers and one 
private wounded on the American, and one private killed on 
the British side. A little further, and on the western side of 
the road, are the fine grounds of the Naval Asylum, which 
reach nearly to the river. Originally the country seat of 
Chief-Justice Kinsey, it was at the time of the Revolution 
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the “ Plantation” of James Pemberton. A beautiful paint- 
ing of the quaint old one-storied building has been executed 
by Mr. Isaac L. Williams. In 1826 the property was pur- 
chased by the Federal Government, and soon afterwards the 
imposing marble building which has sheltered the battered 
hulk of many an honest tar, was erected thereon. The 
grounds were laid out and the trees planted under the direc- 
tion of Commodore James Biddle, who was the first Governor 
_of the Asylum. Additional buildings, of brick, have since 
been erected. In the rear of the buildings, on the slope to- 
wards the river, lie the remains of its sometime Governor, 
Admiral George C. Read, whose portrait is in our gallery. 
An excellent history of the Asylum has been written by 
Edward Shippen, M.D., U.S.N., which, in manuscript, is 
among the archives of the Society. Not far beyond the 
Asylum and on the same side of the avenue, is the Schuylkill 
Arsenal, also belonging to the Federal Government. To the 
east of the Arsenal, and at no great distance from it, is the 
site of the seed-garden established about the beginning of the 
century by David and Cuthbert Landreth. Its ten acres, 
situated on Federal Street, bounded on the east by Long 
Lane, and extending from 20th Street westward to 23d or 
Ashton Street, sufficed for raising the seeds then needed, as 
well as for an extensive nursery and fine greenhouses. These 
greatly interested visitors, who consequently sought the place 
in considerable numbers. The property is still held by the 
Landreths, but long ago they sold to the Controllers of the 
Public Schools the old mansion house, which thus became 
the Landreth Public School. It was burned down about 
fifteen years since, but was soon rebuilt. This seed garden 
was the first of the kind in this country, and the prudence 
and wisdom of its management may be estimated by the suc- 
cess of the owners and their descendants who now hold such 
gardens, not small ones however, but of many hundred acres 
each in extent, in this and in far distant States of the Union. 
Passing onward from the Arsenal, iron and chemical and 
various other manufacturing works are to be seen as we ap- 
proach old Gray’s Ferry, while on the east side of the avenue 
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there are brickyards, rapidly disappearing, however, before 
the rows of houses that have already at some points stretched 
to the avenue, and even beyond it. 

Before crossing the river we should linger for a while at 
the castle of “the State in Schuylkill,” which stands on the 
left bank at Rambo’s Rock, not far below the railroad bridge. 
At a very early day in the history of Pennsylvania there 
were those here who dearly loved good cheer, and so in 1732 
they formed themselves into a club for fishing and for dining 
on the fruits of their sport. This was the ancient “ Colony in 
Schuylkill,” whose castle was at Eaglesfield on the right bank 
of the river, about one mile above Fairmount dam. Upon 
the erection of that dam, in 1822, as shad could no longer 
ascend so far, the place was abandoned, and the old castle was 
floated down through an aperture left in the dam, and put up 
below as it now appears. The proud boast of the State is 
that in all the lapse of years since its origin, no alteration 
has been made in its laws and no change in its customs. No 
vandal hand has touched its fireplace that seems to have 
come down undiminished in its vast size from the days of 
the giants. At its feasts all alike wear aprons, guests as well 
as “ citizens,” and all engage, the ladies too, who may have 
been invited, in the preparation of the food in the antique 
cooking utensils, after the same fashion as in the olden 
time. After that manner, too, it is served in the huge pewter 
platters that came from the Penns. Each apprentice wil- 
lingly serves his time, never aspiring to become a citizen until 
by his proficiency in cooking the health and comfort of all are 
assured. Indeed he need not aspire, for no one can rise until 
a vacancy shall occur in the fixed number of the citizens. A 
child, the heir-apparent of a citizen, may be laid in the mighty 
bowl that has made the Fish-house punch so famous. After 
a feast, and as the sun goes down, and the flag of the castle 
is to be lowered, there rises from the company some song of 
freedom not more heartfelt now than were the strains chaunted 
by their liberty-loving English ancestors. 

In the Provincial days the establishment was called “ The 
Colony in Schuylkill,” but legends handed down from citizen 
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to apprentice, and fondly cherished, are to the effect that 
more than a thousand moons ago, the colonists met and de- 
clared their independence, and thus became the State that 
good cooking has so well preserved. Quite recently, a terri- 
tory has been acquired on the right bank of the Wissahickon, 
at its mouth, on which a colony has been planted, which it is 
hoped may long endure, and may never depart from ancient 
forms and customs; for, as yet, this venerable government, 
unlike everything else on earth, has undergone no change. 
Braddock had his fall, and Washington his rise, and both in 
Pennsylvania; Napoleon sighed away his blasted life on the 
lonely Isle of St. Helena, while his brother passed some of his 
last years here; China and Japan have opened their long 
closed ports, and their ambassadors on their way to Washing- 
ton could be seen by the warden as he stood at the castle ; all 
that ever was old has passed away to be replaced by the less 
enduring new, but never yet has an apprentice entered here 
without wearing the white apron befitting a cook, and prac- 
tising his ’prentice hand on planked shad or sirloin steak, 
that he might, as it were, win his spit and saucepan. The 
laws are now as they ever were and ever shall be, for the 
Medes and Persians are held in high esteem in this most 
changeless state. 

Near the castle is Harmar’s Retreat, still held by the family 
of that name. Late in the last century its head, General 
Harmar, after an honourable career in the Revolutionary 
War, marched an army into the Western country of that 
day, now Ohio, against the hostile Indians, who in great 
numbers proved, as more than once has been the case, victo- 
rious in the field. He retreated, and hence the name of the 
place. Here the General lived for years afterwards, regarded 
by all who knew him, for he was of a genial manner. He 
was Commander-in-chief of the Army of the United States 
during several years. Regarding the code as gentlemen of 
the old school even yet are apt to do, he once met some 
younger men at Gray’s Garden, and suggested to them in the 
course of the interview, that it had become necessary to settle 
a question that had arisen between them, by a shot or so. 
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They had no pistols, most unfortunately, they said; but he, 
all politeness, as was the custom of the day, said, “ It was of 
no moment whatever ; for,” and springing on his horse as he 
said it, “I will bring mine in a few minutes.” It was scarce 
a mile, so he was not long gone, but on his return, alas! there 
was no one to shoot. That night, it was said, he laid his 
head upon his pillow, a miserable man. 

It would be wrong to leave this side of the river without 
adverting to the history of an extraordinary tree. On the 
place of Lawrence Seckel, afterwards of the Girard Estate, 
near Point Breeze, stood a pear tree, the fruit of which was 
used for many years by a tenant, until at last Mr. Seckle eat- 
ing thereof discovered its great excellence. Its origin is 
entirely unknown, but it is the respected ancestor of all the 
Seckel pear trees of the country. 

We are now to cross the river, and we do so by the bridge 
erected in 1838 by the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railroad Company. The site of this bridge is the 
point of a most ancient crossing. On the 25th of May, 1695, 
a petition of Chester County for “a ferrie att the rock” was 
presented to the Provincial Council. The prayer of the peti- 
tioners was granted, and Benjamin Chambers, patentee of 
land on the West side of the river, was for a time the Farmer 
of the Ferry. On the 17th of August, 1747, George Gray, 
who had become the owner of the “ Lower Ferry,” as it was 
then called, petitions Council for a warrant to survey a road, 
etc., showing “That the said road leading from the South 
Street of the said city over the said ferry to Cobb’s Creek, 
near Darby in the County of Chester, has Time out of Mind, 
been the only and accustomed Road to Darby, Chester, New 
Castle, and the Lower Counties.” The means of passage used 
before the railroad bridge was constructed is still remembered 
by many yet living, who in their adventurous youth sought 
the western shore of the Schuylkill for the rich milk punches 
that awaited them at Gray’s Garden. And a picturesque 
sight it was, that floating bridge, a legacy of the British oceu- 
pation of the city. On the 20th of October, 1777, Robert 
Morton writes that he had seen “ a number of Hessians cross- 
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ing over the bridge of boats lately made for that purpose.” 
Major Clark says in a letter to Washington, December 26th, 
“ At Gray’s Ferry they have a very good bridge of boats ;” 
and on the 30th, that “ They have taken up their bridge at 
Gray’s.” William Jones long remembered that, when a boy, 
he came across two American riflemen concealing themselves 
among the bushes on the hilltop west of the river. They told 
him they were going down the slope to shoot the sentinel at 
the bridge. They left, and he soon heard firing, and a day 
or two afterwards he learned that the sentry had been shot. 
On the 9th of April, 1781, the Assembly “ Resolved, That 
the property of the floating bridge, now lying at the Lower 
Ferry, on Schuylkill, be vested in George Gray, Esquire, on 
his paying into the Treasury of this State the sum of one 
hundred and fifty pounds for public use, and that the said 
George Gray be authorized and permitted to lay the same 
over the river Schuylkill at his Ferry.” Mr. Westcott, in 
his “History of Philadelphia,” chapter 265, says, “The bridge 
at Middle Ferry, laid by the British, was ordered to be re- 
moved to Gray’s Ferry ; and the floating bridge originally at 
Market Street, laid during the time that Putnam was in 
command, in 1776-77, was towed back from the safe place 
where it had been concealed from the enemy and moored 
at its old station.” The river Schuylkill, “att the Rock,” 
was a strikingly picturesque scene. There is enough, too, of 
historical incident associated with the place to have led 
that excellent artist, Mr. Isaac L. Williams, to recently exe- 
cute for the Society a most charming oil painting of the 
scene as it was in the days of the old floating bridge. The 
site of the bridge was a little, and only a very little, further 
up the stream than is that of the present one. The roadway 
from it ascended to the higher ground, but in order to do so, 
it had been cut deep into the rocks that rose on either side, 
forming at the right hand a firm foundation for the old inn 
where all were welcomed. The steps to the house were hewn 
out of the rock itself, and were still to be seen in 1870, 
though the house had disappeared long before that time. 
High up the ascent was the residence of Thomas Say, of a 
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Huguenot family of Languedoc, which, coming here, became 
Pennsylvania Quakers. One of the family was a partner in 
a well-known drug house, and not a silent one, for the style of 
the firm was Speakman & Say. Another descendant occupies 
an honourable place in our annals among the writers on 
natural history. They were of the same family as Jean Bap- 
tiste Say, the celebrated writer on political economy. By a 
fall at Say’s grounds, half a century ago, James Bartram had 
his neck dislocated. 

In 1787 a number of gentlemen formed “ The Philadelphia 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture,” the first of the 
kind established here. It still exists, and still continues its 
old custom of monthly dinners, under the cognomen of “ The 
Farmer’s Club.” ‘The intelligent direction of the Society 
soon had a marked effect on the farm product of Delaware 
and Chester Counties, which increased so greatly in amount 
as to considerably augment the receipt of tolls on the Gray’s 
Ferry bridge. This was used effectively as an argument in 
favour of the erection of the bridge at Market Street. The 
confidence in the success of this bridge was so great that the 
original intention was to construct it entirely of stone. On 
the completion of the piers it was, however, decided that the 
superstructure should be of wood. The witty Judge Peters 
was one of the founders of the Society. Ever ready to un- 
dertake improvement, he endeavoured at his own place, Bel- 
mont, to produce a superior article of butter. It was achieved. 
The butter, balanced by his old pound weight, was nicely 
packed in tubs and sent to market, but only to be seized by 
the clerk for short weight, and confiscated to the use of the 
poor. The Judge was told by the clerk that he should have 
his weight tested by the public officer. He did so, and it 
happened that the servant returned with the weight while a 
dinner party was at the table. The Judge took it in his 
hands and beheld the initials of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, C. P. Turning to his wife, he said: “My dear! 
They have found us out. They have stamped the old weight 
C. P., for cheating Peters.” 

We are now in Kingsessing, and here was that place of 
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favourite and fashionable resort, Gray’s Garden, the road to 
which is well described in the lines of Alexander Wilson :— 
“ Where market maids in lively rows, 
With wallets white were riding home; 
And thundering gigs with powdered beaux, 
Through Gray’s green festive shades to roam.” 

The great bowl of punch, of 1744, to refresh the Virginia 
Commissioners, was no doubt prepared here.! It must have 
been a busy scene, too, at another time, when on the 20th of 
April, 1789, the triumphal arch twenty feet in height over 
the bridge was erected in honour of General Washington. 
Under the arch at the western end was a crown of laurel, so 
arranged as to descend upon the hero’s head as he passed. 

Gray’s garden being near the seat of the Hamiltons, and 
not far from the fine botanical collection of Bartram, it was 
but natural that its owner should partake of the spirit of 
such devoted lovers of trees and flowers, and therefore on 
these grounds were to be found many rare specimens. And 
now, although half a century has elapsed since the place was 
known as a garden, the botanist still finds among the tangled 
thickets unexpected exotics. George Gray was the fifth of 
that name in the line of descent from George Gray who came 
here from Barbadoes. He was a member of the Colonial As- 
sembly, of the Committee of Safety, of the Board of War of 
Pennsylvania, of the Constitutional Convention, and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the State. He died in 
1800. 

Just before the junction of the Gray’s Ferry and Kingses- 
sing Roads, in the angle formed thereby, and running along 
both, may yet be seen the ditches of the military works of 
1812, constructed under the direction of General Jonathan 
Williams, assisted by his son, the late Henry J. Williams. 
They are redan, open in the rear. The breastworks are 
levelled, but the well-marked ditches remain. Almost at the 
junction spoken of, and on the west side of the Darby Road, 
is the Educational Home for Boys, erected on land unosten- 
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tatiously presented for the purpose by Mrs. Mary Gibson and 
Mr.I. V. Williamson. In this vicinity, in 1845, that gigantic 
man of six feet six, William Jones, died. He was a friend of 
Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, who for a time lived at 
his house. We are now on the Darby Road again, it must 
be remembered, and about a fourth of a mile further on is 
the aucient hostelry, the “Sorrel Horse.” Opposite to it 
there stood until recently three Lombardy poplars. They 
were in front of an old and quite dilapidated stone building, 
now used by a wheelwright for his shop, but which in earlier 
days was the place where Wilson taught his school. 

His scholars were instructed in the mode of those days, 
which has become so obsolete now that the very first steps in 
it are a puzzle to the adult. The alphabet, printed in the 
form of across, was called the Christ-Cross-Row. Each vowel 
had to be sounded “ by itself,” when it was reached, and the 
words “ by itself” repeated. The rapidity of pronunciation, 
however, soon turned “by itself” into “ bisself,” so the 
anxious urchin rushed through his alphabet in this wise. A 
bisself a, B, C, D, E bisself e, F, G, H, I bisself i, ete. He 
ended with z as now, but called it izard, and the flourish at 
the end, Ampersand, he called Ann pussy ann. 

Here it was also that this fine character imparted to others 
something of the rare spirit that impelled him to achieve 
works that have given him a most respectable name among 
authors. It is not easy at this time of abounding wealth to 
comprehend the struggle of excellent artists with depressing 
poverty ; a struggle, however, that is as keen now as it ever 
was. While, then, our days can produce instances of labour 
as ill rewarded as that of Alexander Lawson, it is none the 
less to his credit that he should have engraved some of the 
plates of Wilson’s work for the poor reward of less than one 
dollar a day; “ but I did it,” said he, “ for the honour of old 
Scotland.” In the school-house that we are contemplating, 
boys were taught but little, as we have often been told, yet 
little as it was there was nothing that was not thorough, nor 
anything to interfere with that other and perhaps far more 
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important part of education—self-reliance, and the use of im- 
plements of husbandry or tools of handicraft. 

A short distance further on the road brings us to the ex- 
tensive gardens and hot-houses of John Dick. They were 
established not many years ago on a property which, some 
time previously, appeared to have had noclaimant. The last 
family who should have been there had passed away, and no 
one knew whither or why. The Rising Sun now appears on 
the elevated ground just beyond Dick’s, while opposite to it 
is the house of that eccentric John Bartram, a descendant of 
the botanist, and who died about a quarter of a century ago. 
Now we come to the houses of occupants whose ancestors 
were Swedes, the Mattsons, Urians, Hansells, Matzingers, and 
Holsteins. On the east side a lane leads to Bartram Hall. 
This interesting building, of the date of 1780, is emphatically 
the work of John Bartram, for it was constructed by his own 
hands. Around it are the grounds of his botanical garden, 
the first in this country, and so greatly celebrated as to have 
brought its owner into an extensive correspondence with the 
great naturalists of Europe. Their letters to him are pre- 
served, carefully bound, in the manuscript collections of the 
Society. The house and grounds are in good condivion, but 
should any mishap in ownership occur it ought to be a matter 
of pride for Pennsylvanians to preserve so noted a place. 

Just beyond Bartram’s Lane is Gray’s Lane, running north- 
westwardly, however, over to the West Chester Road. At 
the distance of about a mile is Whitby Hall, a large house of 
stone, erected about the middle of the last century by Captain 
Joseph Coultas, whose daughter married George Gray. Until 
recently this property was in possession of Mrs. Martha 
Thomas, a daughter of George Gray, and widow of Evan 
Thomas, and is still held by her descendants. She died about 
1867 at the age of ninety-seven years. On the east side of the 
road, only a little distance from Gray’s Lane, is where, near 
fifty years ago, Hope, the market gardener, lived. In his 
case “Murder will out” has been disproved, for early one 
morning he fell a victim to a brutal assailant, and no trace has 
ever yet been discovered of the murderer. Half a mile be- 
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yond Gray’s Lane is quite an extensive tract of land, yet in 
possession of a descendant of the Gibsons, who were early 
Quaker immigrants. 

On the west side of the Darby Road is the Presbyterian 
Home for Widows and Single Women, and then, also on the 
same side, but beyond, is the Maloney place, now, however, 
belonging to Mr. Thomas S. Ellis. A number of wooden 
houses that stood till recently along this part of the road were 
erected and used, for the time, by citizens of Philadelphia 
who had fied from the yellow fever of 93. The road to 
Mount Moriah Cemetery passes westwardly on the south side 
of Maloney’s. On the southeast side, and perhaps three- 
fourths of a mile beyond, is the fine property of Mr. Robert 
Smith. The house was erected by Mr. Morris Wickersham, 
now of Piacenzi, Italy, on ground that once was part of the 
Paschall estate. Opposite to this, on the north side of the 
road, and some distance back from it, is an old stone house, 
erected long ago by Colonel Davis, from whom George Ges- 
ner obtained it. His children yet live near there. 

Not much beyond Gesner’s is 68th Street, and between it 
and 69th Street, with a front of five hundred and fifty feet, 
is the ample lot on which stands the edifice of the ancient 
Swedish Church of St. James of Kingsessing. This congre- 
gation was so averse to a loss of individuality that they re- 
quired provision in their charter for much of independence 
before they would consent to be represented in the convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Their ownership covers 
the whole square of ground except a very narrow strip along 
69th Street. The nave of the church edifice was erected in 
1762, and the transept in 1854. That generous-hearted man 
who, in an unostentatious manner, did so much good in his 
day, the late Thomas Sparks, built the Parish School House 
on the north corner in 1865, as a memorial to his child, Wil- 
liam B. Sparks. The Sunday School House on the south 
corner was erected by the ladies of the church in 1859. The 
wall fronting the lot was constructed at the cost of Mrs. M. 
Brooke Buckley. The bell was presented by Mr. Edward 
8. Buckley. All the buildings are of gray stone, and the 
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broad, irregular seams of white mortar are picked in with 
small pieces of the same stone, producing a pleasing effect, re- 
lieved as the whole scene is with many fine old trees on the 
grounds, and widespread ivy on the walls. On the right 
hand side of the road is the parsonage, which formerly was 
the mansion house of Dr. Henry Paschall. To the rear of 
the church grounds is the old building now occupied by the 
family of Garrigues, who, perhaps, are of the same stock as 
was Garrick the great actor, who was of Huguenot extrac- 
tion, the real name being Garrique. During the Revolution- 
ary War the house was the mansion of the Price family. At 
one time it was occupied by General Washington as his 
quarters. The movements of the enemy were, however, so 
rapid, that he quickly abandoned the place, leaving the parlour 
half filled with saddles, accoutrements, ete. The enemy im- 
mediately took possession, and their commander, Sir William 
Howe, a very polite gentleman, inquired of Miss Nancy Pas- 
chall, then a visitor at the house and about to be married, 
“What was in that room?” Poor thing! she must have been 
sorely perplexed about the bridles of Washington’s horse and 
her own bridal arrangements, for she replied, “They were her 
wedding things.” Sir William kindly said to her “ My dear, 
I will not disturb them.” 

Not much beyond St. James’s, and on the west side of the 
road, is the Summit House, built originally for summer 
boarders, but used during the late war as a military hospital, 
and now owned by the Roman Catholics, who hold it as a re- 
treat for aged priests. Near it, and on the same side of the 
road, is the building of the Methodist Church, of dressed 
stone; while to the rear, and only a few feet to the south, is 
an old country school-house belonging to the Friends. On the 
east side of the road, a few score yards beyond, is an attractive 
building of dressed stone, erected some ten years ago as a 
church edifice by the Roman Catholics. They have also pro- 
vided a parsonage, and Jrave tastefully ornamented the 
grounds. And now comes the village of Paschallville, a 
place of about two thousand inhabitants, laid out in 1810 by 
the Dr. Paschall previously mentioned. The southern end of 
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the village, just before reaching the Blue Bell Inn, was, in 
1777, the scene of a conflict with the British. Major Clark 
writes to Washington on the 18th of November, that “ Five 
thousand of the enemy crossed from Philadelphia at the 
Middle Ferry. They surprised the guard at the Blue Bell 
and took a few prisoners. Three of ours wounded, and three 
of the enemy killed, including a Scotch officer.” It is said 
that Lord Cornwallis was in command, and that he captured 
thirty-three of General Potter’s force. The British loss was 
one captain, one sergeant-major, and three privates killed, and 
several wounded. It was here, along the higher ground on 
the left bank of the Kakarikonk, that Washington, when 
moving towards the field of Brandywine, was forced by rains 
so heavy as to swell the stream almost beyond precedent, to 
remain three days inactive. The family of Judge Lloyd were 
wont to speak of boats being used for crossing. 

The “Island Road” to Suffolk Park leaves to the east just 
at the Blue Bell, and soon passes a pretty spring-house, along- 
side of which stand two fine willow-oaks, a tree that finds in 
this region nearly, if not quite, its northern limit. The Blue 
Bell Inn is on the west side of the Darby Road, and on the 
margin of the Kakarikonk, or Cobb’s Creek. Its distance 
from 32d and Market Streets is more than four miles, or from 
the Delaware end of Market Street about seven miles, the 
whole of which is lighted with gas. The southern portion of 
the inn is of stone, and bears the date of 1762. In front of 
this older part is a carriage stepping-stone of considerable 
historical interest, for it is, perhaps, one of the first millstones 
used in what is now the territory of Pennsylvania, and was 
in use before Penn’s arrival. The stone is circular in form, 
with a square hole through its centre. Not far from the inn, 
and in the bed of the creek, only a few feet west of the old 1 
King’s Road bridge, may be seen the holes, drilled in the 
rocks, in which were inserted the supports of the ancient mill 
wherein the stone was used. Mr. Aubrey H. Smith remem- 
bers finding, when a boy, a piece of lead weighing seventeen 
pounds, that had evidently been run, when melted, around an 
inserted post. 
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Dr. George Smith, in his history of Delaware County seems 
to fully establish the fact that the “Towne of Kingsesse,” 
commenced before Penn came, “ was located below the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, and east of the 
Island road, in the late township of Kingsessing. The imme- 
diate vicinity of the Swede’s mill has been assigned as the loca- 
tion of this town, but this was not situated in ‘ ye Schuylkill’. 
A comparison of Holme’s mapwith p. 174 of the Record of Up- 
land, and also with Jonas Neelson’s will (in Register’s office, 
Book A, No. 94), will be satisfactory as respects the location 
of this town.” In all probability then, in some building 
in that now unknown town, was held on the 14th of June, 
1681, the last session of the Court of Upland under James, 
Duke of York; for there is entered of record in the minute 
of that date,“ Att a Court held at Kingsesse for Upland 
County in Delawar River by his Majesties authority,” the 
proclamation of the Commander and Council that “his Maij- 
tie hath been graciously pleased by Letters Pattents bear- 
ing date ye 4th day of March laest to Give and Grant to 
Will. Penn Esq., all ye tract of Land in america now called 
by ye name of Pensilvania, etc.” ‘ Ye tract of Land” was not 
however a wild waste, for that there were already many inhab- 
itants in the country is shown, not only by the removal of the 
Court further up the river, but also by the last order of the court 


- previous to the entry of the proclamation. This last order is 


the appointment of “ William Boyles (Biles) to be overseer 
and surveyor of ye higheways from the falles to Poetquessink 
creek ; he to take care that ye sd higheways be made good and 
passable with bridges over all myry and dirty places.” It 
must be borne in mind that under the crown of Sweden, and 
afterwards under the government of Holland, and subse- 
quently under that of the Duke of York, all or nearly all, 
who travelled up or down the territory, did so either in boats 
along the water-courses, or else passed by the mill, which was 
conveniently situated, keeping, when north of it, to the west 
of the river Schuylkill, which they crossed at the falls near 
Manayunk. Thence they crossed over to Tacony, or, if going 
southwardly, they passed from it to the falls. When Penn 
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came and founded Philadelphia, it is, however, not to be 
doubted that the crossing at or near where Gray’s Ferry now 
is, commenced at once to be of the first importance. In 1744 
the Virginia Commissioners were escorted to the stone bridge, 
the Blue Bell, by the sheriff, coroner, and several gentlemen 
from Chester, and at this bridge, the county line, they were 
met by the sheriff, coroner, and sub-sheriff of Philadelphia 
County.! 

At the time of the Revolution, or perhaps it was during 
the first presidency, when the Paschalls kept the Blue Bell Inn, 
General Washington stopped there more than once. On one 
of these occasions he chanced to hear the girls in the kitchen 
(there were three of them) chattering about him, one of them 
saying she would like to kiss him. He opened the door and 
inquired which of them it was who was so willing, but none 
would speak, for they greatly feared the majestic man. 
“Then I will have to kiss all of you,” he said, and descending 
as Jove did, he kissed them all, but it was in that proper 
manner so becoming in the days of our grandfathers. Until 
1855 the venerable dame who long survived her sisters, was 
wont to relate the anecdote, and with no little pride. For 
many years the house was kept by the Lloyds, and no place 
along the whole road was more favourably known. Other 
houses on the route have had striking names. “ Dewdrop 
Inn,” from its pronunciation, must have been coined by Sam 
Slick himself, and “ One too many” by some one beside him- 
self, while the “ Grecian Bend” was of course the fruit of the 
happy fellow whose last glass made him describe in practice 
Hogarth’s line of beauty. 

On the south side of the Kakarikonk, or Cobb’s Creek, we 
are now in Delaware County, and to the east of the Darby 
Road is the picturesque mansion-house of the Smiths of 
Tinicum, bought by them of the Lloyds in 1816. An ancient 
house, a part of it dating from 1725, embowered among aged 
trees, no destroying hand has as yet touched the antique 
double door, now so rarely seen, and which in this place yet 
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retains what, perhaps, can nowhere else oe seen, veritable 
“ bull’s-eyes.” These are round pieces of glass, very thick in 
the middle, and inserted, two of them, in the upper part of 
the door, to afford some little light to the hall. The north- 
ern door, the eastern door, and an inside one opening into 
the dining-room, each contains two of these now almost un- 
known adornments. A wooden lock, yet in good and service- 
able condition, is in use on one of the doors of the house. 

Leaving Smith’s we soon come, on the north side of the 
road, to the stone house formerly of Robert Jones, erected, no 
doubt, prior to the Revolution. Further on, and also to the 
right hand, is another old stone house that once belonged to 
James Hunt. Most of that family, however, lived in a house 
still further on, just upon the slope as we descend to Darby, 
but which in earlier days was the residence of Dr. John Pas- 
chall, one of the corporators in 1742 of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. There is a well on the property, yet in good 
condition, strongly impregnated with iron, in the water of 
which the doctor was used to immerse his patients. 

Darby at last is before us. It contains about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, and is of early date. It is named after 
Derby in England, and is spelled as the name was by the 
author of the “ New World of Words,” printed in 1671. It 
is there said to be a contraction of the word Derwentby, “ be- 
cause it standeth on the river Derwent.” The difference of 
spelling in Derby and Darby is but slight, and is not in- 
comprehensible as is the case in another instance. Near 
Richmond, in Virginia, there is a family named Darby who 
spell their name thus, Enroughty. Occupying a good position 
in a country so excellent as to have already led to the removal 
of the court-house from Upland to the vicinity of Darby, 
it was but natural that the followers of Penn should settle 
there in considerable numbers. As was their custom they 
almost at once, in 1684, established their meeting, and in that 
year occurred the first marriage, that of Samuel Sellers and 
Anna Gibbons. The fair bride rode to her new home on a 
pillion behind her husband. Samuel Sellers while married 
in Darby, was, however, a resident and landowner in the 
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township of Upper Darby, and it is said of him that during 
the first year of his residence there, he lived in a cave, near 
the site of which he afterwards erected, in 1683, the build- 
ing known as “Seller’s Hall.” The place is still called the 
“Cave Field.” Cave life was not unusual in that early day. 
A deed of about 1683, for a cave on the Delaware front of 
our city, is among our manuscripts. About a year before 
his death, our benefactor, the late Henry D. Gilpin, accom- 
panied by his friend Joseph G. Cogswell of the Astor Library, 
visited with much interest the cave on the Brandywine in 
which his ancestors passed their first winter on this continent. 

Prosperity soon rewarded the labours of the sturdy immi- 
grants. At the very early date of 1743 their descendants 
formed a Library Company that still exists, and whose early 
importations of books were directly from London. It was 
somewhere about this time in the distant past, that the veteran 
tramp Bamfylde-Moore Carew, noted as the King of the Eng- 
glish mendicants, was on his way from Maryland to the North. 
He had left Chester for Darby, “ but before he reached there he 
was overtaken by hundreds of people going to hear Mr. White- 
field preach. He joined them,and they all proceeded to Darby, 
where he found Mr. Whitefield preaching in an orchard, but 
could not get near enough to hear his discourse by reason of 
the great concourse of people.” Carew, however, was equal 
to the occasion, for by anartful, lying letter, he gained an 
interview with Whitefield, so that others with good claims 
were neglected, while he, the impostor, not only obtained 
from him several pounds in paper money of the Province, but 
much sympathy besides. At another time there was a great 
concourse there. Washington had been defeated at Brandy- 
wine, and the next day, September the 12th, his army poured 
through Darby on its way to Philadelphia. 

As we pass through the village, quaint old houses, with 
projecting eaves, are still to be seen on the left-hand side 
just before we reach the inn, noted in earlier days as that 
where Washington was once entertained at dinner, when he 
found the doorway so low, or himself so tall, that he was 
forced to stoop. It was called the Buttonwood from an old 
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tree that stood in front of it. Some years ago the tree came 
down, and now the house, too, is gone, replaced, however, by 
anew one more commodious. In leaving, as we cross the 
bridge over Nyeck’s Kihl, or Darby Creek, we still see, to the 
right, in full strength and vigour, a large white oak tree, which 
in 1682 was the beginning point in the survey of a tract of 
five hundred acres patented by William Penn to John Blun- 
ston, and at that time styled in the said patent an “ ancient 
oak.” The “ Foul Anchor,” an inn of some note in its day, 
was on the far side of the creek. it ultimately became 
known as the Bee Hive, but has now happily disappeared. 
One cares not to quickly leave a place like Darby, with its 
associations of the olden time, but it needs must be; and the 
spirit of the age, hurrying every one on, permits only a few 
closing observations as to the region around it. 

About a half mile below Darby, on the old King’s Road, 
as the whole of it southward of Gray’s Ferry was called, and 
that afterwards became the great post route passing through 
Chester, is the farm of Nathaniel Newlin, of the era of the 
Revolution. With his views derived from Quaker ancestry 
and association, and perhaps from membership with them, it 
is not strange that he should say he “found King George’s 
government good enough for him.” Yet he was a man so 
much esteemed in the community that knew him well, that 
he was elected a member of the convention which framed for 
Pennsylvania the constitution of 1790. Nearly half a mile 
further is Kalmia, the country seat of the late Thomas Sparks. 
Some years ago, in digging trenches there for laying pipes, 
pieces of muskets, bullet-moulds, accoutrements, and some 
bones were found. No doubt they were of the time of the 
Revolution. 

A second road from Darby, that to Radnor, crosses over to 
the West Chester Road, passing the places of Joel J. Bailey 
and others. A third road, up the Darby Creek, is that to 
Springfield. On it we soon come to the residence of the 
Puseys, descendants of the Caleb Pusey who, with William 
Penn and Samuel Carpenter, built the mill at Chester, the 
weather-cock of which, with its date of 1699, now surmounts 
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the edifice of the Historical Society in Spruce Street. A 
little beyond Pusey’s, at the summit of the hill, is the old 
Methodist Church edifice. Then, to the left, we come to the 
properties of the Bartrams, held by them continuously from 
the time of Penn. Woodbourne, with its charming lawns 
and tasteful gardens, formerly the seat of Mr. George Mc- 
Henry, but now of Mr. Thomas A. Scott, is next met with, 
on the right-hand side of the road; and then come the places, 
also on Darby Creek, recently of the Ashes, who, in 1860, 
were still living there, though mighty old, and who appeared 
to have always lived in the place, as their habits were those 
of the world before the flood, retiring to their beds at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, having no furniture in their houses 
but what had been purchased prior to the Revolution, and 
some of them, it was said, and perhaps correctly, never having 
visited that den of iniquities, the city of Philadelphia. 

To go further one would soon reach the land where on every 
side appear those singularly attractive spring-houses, not less 
characteristic of Pennsylvania than are her equally famous 
bridges, a country charming beyond comparison in its scenery, 
and bountiful as Nature herself in all its products; a country, 
too, that often affords the exciting scene of a foxchase, for 
this ancient sport is still continued in Delaware County, which 
possesses the famous Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, and an 
excellent pack of hounds. The title is derived from an old 
inn, of the days of the Revolution, called the Rose Tree, situ- 
ated near Wallingford Station. The club has recently been 
gladdened by the discovery, in an old loft, of the original sign 
of the inn. And here our pilgrimage ends. 
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THE FOUNDING OF NEW SWEDEN, 1637-1642. 


BY PROFESSOR C. T. ODHNER, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LUND.! 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR G. B. KEEN. 


The opening of the International Exhibition, this year, in 
Philadelphia, on soil formerly Swedish, and the intercourse 
between Sweden and the shores of the Delaware, springing 
from the circumstance, have again directed attention to the 
Swedish colony, which two hundred and forty years ago 
planted civilization in that vicinity, and the Swedes, who 
have visited the Exhibition, have been welcomed in Phila- 
delphia almost as fellow-countrymen. In connection with 
the zealously conducted investigations of later times regard- 
ing the early history of the States, this ancient Swedish settle- 
ment has long since been the object of reverential attention 
and research on the part of historians in America,’ albeit in 
Sweden very little has been accomplished in elucidation of 
facts concerning the primitive colony. Authors have gene- 
rally followed the older works of Campanius and Acrelius, 
without addition of special criticism, and Geijer and Cron- 
holm, in their accounts of Gustavus II. Adolphus, even repeat 
the former writer’s unconfirmed, and, without doubt, unwar- 
ranted, mention of a Swedish expedition to the Delaware as 
early as 1631. The only contributions to the history of New 
Sweden, which have appeared more recently, occur in Carl- 
son’s work on the history of Sweden under the House of the 
Count Palatine, and in that of the author upon the internal 
history of Sweden during the regency of Queen Christina’s 


1 Kolonien Nya Sveriges Grundliggning 1637-1642. Af C. T. Odhner. 
Hist. Bibliotek. Ny foljd I. ss. 197-235. (Stockholm, 1876.) 

2 The titles of several American publications relating to the history of 
New Sweden are given by Professor Odhner in the Swedish original, omitted 
here.—TRrans. 
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Guardians.' The former book is occupied with the last years 
of the colony, and its conquest by the Dutch; the latter, on 
the contrary, with its foundation and first development. 
Most writers, both Swedish and American, who have treated 
of this subject, begin with the first great expedition which 
left Sweden for the Delaware, that, namely, under Governor 
Printz in 1642, but furnish nothing but disconnected and 
doubtful accounts of the previous settlement of the colony. 
Their omissions proceed from the obscurity which overhangs 
the earlier period, owing, partly, to the fact that during the 
first years colonization was carried on with some degree of 
secrecy, and more like a private enterprise, partly, to the cir- 
cumstance that Governor Printz and his attendant clergyman, 
Johan Campanius, who supply details of the time referred to, 
probably both lacked accurate knowledge of what preceded 
the expedition of 1642, and had no occasion to speak of the 
topic. The author, indeed, in his above-named work, has 
sought to unfold the origin and first fortunes of the colony, 
but he was obliged to treat the matter with brevity in a book 
of such a scope, and, besides, he was not then possessed of 
sources of information enabling him to do justice to the sub- 
ject. Since that time sundry scattered records relating to 
New Sweden have been brought together from various quar- 
ters of the Royal Archives ; and during his last visit to this 
office the author was particularly fortunate in meeting with 
a packet in the Oxenstjerna collection comprising letters from 
the Swedish commissary in Amsterdam, Samuel Blommaert, 
to Axel Oxenstjerna, containing much new information con- 
cerning the founding of the colony and the first expeditions 
to the Delaware. The letters are written in Dutch, and for 
that reason, it may be, hitherto have not been turned to ad- 
vantage by Swedish writers of history. With the help of 
such invaluable authorities, and of certain recent publications 
in America we are now in a situation to impart a much more 


1 Sveriges Historia under Konungarne af Pfalziska Huset, af Fredrik 
Ferd. Carlson: Stockholm, 1855-6. Sveriges Inre Historia under Drott- 
ning Christinas Formyndare, af C. T. Odhner : Stockholm, 1865.—Trans. 
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exact and fuller account of the settlement in New Sweden 
than formerly was possible. 

The first scheme of a Swedish colony in foreign parts was 
projected, as is known, by Willem Usselincx, the founder of 
the Swedish South Sea Company.' Praise has been accorded 
to the liberal and comprehensive views constituting the basis 
of the privileges conceded to this corporation, and, without 
doubt, these do bear advantageous comparison with the nar- 
row-minded conceptions at that time prevalent in the world 
of trade, and especially with the Spanish and Dutch methods 
of colonization. We must not forget, however, that the 
Swedes made a virtue of necessity in opening their company 
to other nations, for, indeed, they had not the means to estab- 
lish it independently. Both Gustavus Adolphus and Axel 
Oxenstjerna embraced Usselincx’s projects with much interest, 
and assisted him as far as possible, but were hindered in the 
execution of their schemes by the pecuniary embarrassment 
and political changes which marked the period. Usselincx, 
too, does not seem to have been the right person to superintend 
the carrying on of such a work; he was already advanced in 
years, and appears, also, always to have been a man of words 
rather than deeds. With his pen, to be sure, he laboured in- 
defatigably for his darling plan. Besides the collection of 
documents relating to the Southern Company, printed under 
the name of Argonautica Gustaviana? the Swedish Office of 
Archives contains a mass of prolix proposals and reports, 
written by him, sometimes addressed to the chief commercial 


' Usselincx was a merchant of Antwerp, wao had become acquainted 
with the mysteries of the Spanish system of trade during a tolerably long 
sojourn in Spain and Portugal, and, as soon as he had settled in Amsterdam, 
sought to avail himself of his experience in the interests of Dutch com- 
merce. He drew up the first plan for the Dutch West India Company, 
founded in 1621, but, after he had lost his wealth, through unfortunate specu- 
lations, he once more left the country. In 1624 he visited Gottenburg on a 
journey to Dantzic, when he was invited by Gustavus Adolphus to remain 
in Sweden.—On Usselincx see, especially, Laspeyres, Geschichte der volks- 
wirthschaftlichen Anschauungen der Niederlinder. 

* Printed in 1633 at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Reprinted in 1662 in Mar- 
quardus, De jure Mercatorum. 
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towns of the Kingdom of Sweden, at others directed to for- 
eign powers, the Hanseatic cities, France, the States-General, 
and so forth, abounding, indeed, in clever thoughts and brill- 
iant fancies, but all, so far as we have been able to learn, un- 
productive of fruit. In the beginning his attention was 
bestowed chiefly upon the Spanish possessions in America, 
so alluring by reason of their inexhaustible metallic wealth. 
It is true, it was prohibited by § 29 of the privileges to enter 
into hostilities with the lands or subjects of the Spanish King, 
but when, in 1627, Gustavus Adolphus quarrelled with the 
Emperor, that monarch saw a foe, also, in Spain, and made no 
scruple, therefore, the following year, of concluding a treaty 
with the Duke of Buckingham, by which he agreed to aid 
that nobleman with sailors and soldiers in an expedition 
against Jamaica, and as compensation claimed one-tenth of 
the revenue of the gold mines! The murder of the Duke, 
happening soon after, put an end to the whimsical project. 
Like the designs upon the crowns of Russia and Poland, it 
remains a witness to the adventurous, fantastical character at 
times conspicuous in the actions of the great king. 

It was a singularity of Axel Oxenstjerna, that in several 
instances he brought about the execution of plans, which, 
during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, had been mere pro- 
jects of the mind; and it is characteristic of the statesman, 
that it was in the midst of the storms of war, and at a time 
of utmost peril and distress, he embarked on so equivocal an 
enterprise as the establishing of a foreign colony. Axel Ox- 
enstjerna, surely, supplies ample reason for the appellation 
bestowed by Geijer on Gustavus Adolphus, “sower of swift 
war-chariots.” It was during a year so full of menace for 
Sweden as 1635, that the chancellor of the kingdom took the 
first step towards the founding of New Sweden. When, in 
the spring, he was obliged to retire from southern to northern 
Germany, he passed, as is known, through France and Hol- 
land, for the purpose of inciting these nations to a more 


! On this see, further, Lingard, History of England, vol. vii. p. 339 (Lon- 
don, 1849); Fant, Observationes Select, pp. 100-2; Cronholm, Sveriges 
historia under Gustaf IT. Adolf, iv. pp. 373-4; v. ii. p. 85. 
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vigorous support of his native-country in her prosecution of 
the German war. In May, 1635, he sojourned in the Hague 
and Amsterdam. On -the subject of this visit to Holland 
nothing is known excepting what relates to the political 
transactions: We may, however, feel assured that a man 
with Axel Oxenstjerna’s habits of careful observation, and 
lively interest in the development of the national economy, did 
not neglect the opportunity, afforded by his residence in the 
principal commercial city of the time, to acquire knowledge 
of effective measures, and to foster friendly relations, likely 
to result in gain for Sweden. That he did not forget the 
plans of Usselinex, we have a proof; for there appears among 
the Oxenstjerna papers a query, written by a certain Samuel 
Blommaert, and dated Amsterdam, June 3, 1635, a few days, 
therefore, after the departure of the chancellor from Holland, 
seeking information as to the prospects of a Swedish expedi- 
tion to the coast of Guinea. This Blommaert, a merchant 
of Amsterdam, and a partner in the Dutch West India Com- 
pany,’ after the chancellor’s visit, regularly paid his respects 
to Oxenstjerna through the medium of letters descriptive of 
the commercial and maritime relations of Holland. We learn 
from these epistles that at that time attention was directed 
chiefly to the coast of Guinea or Brazil. For an expedition 
to the latter country affairs then seemed peculiarly propitious, 
since the Dutch had acquired firm foothold in the land, and 
had dispossessed the Portuguese, while the West India Com- 
pany had not yet obtained the privilege of the Brazilian trade, 
thus leaving Sweden free to participate in it. 


' On this point see Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, iii. 
4, p. 851; Chemnitz, Gesch. des Schwed. Kriegs, ii. p. 696. 

? With respect to this person we glean nothing from the chief Dutch bio- 
graphical work (van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden, 
IL., 1.), except that he distinguished himself during the years 1607-9 in the 
service of the East India Company. We may add that he is mentioned in 
1630-1 as a partner in a private colonization (under the title of patroonship) 
of the east side of Delaware Bay : see Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania, p. 26. 
Probably he was of the same family as the Thomas Blommaert who deserves 
so much credit for the development of the manufacture of bar-iron in Sweden 
during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Vou. 111.—19 
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Another step in advance was taken the following year. 
During the spring of 1636 Axel Oxenstjerna received a visit 
in Wismar from the Dutchman Peter Spiring, who was on a 
journey from Prussia to Holland. This prudent man, so 
highly esteemed by the chancellor of the kingdom,' had regu- 
lated and introduced into the Prussian ports a system of excise 
singularly to the satisfaction of the latter, and, since the re- 
linquishment of these harbours in 1635, had been retained by 
Oxenstjerna in the Swedish service. He departed for Holland 
with a commission to endeavour to gain subsidies for Sweden 
from the States-General ; and was, moreover, instructed “to 
observe whether it might not be possible in this conjuncture 
to obtain some service in affairs of commerce or manufac- 
tures.”? What he accomplished in the latter particular is 
learned from his letter to the chancellor. He had held seve- 
ral “conversations” with Blommaert concerning the trade 
with Guinea, and had sought to interest in it both Blommaert 
and other Dutch men-of-business ; he also heard from Blom- 
maert of the person best qualified to impart information on 
these subjects, namely, Peter Minuit, the leader of the First 
Swedish Expedition to the Delaware. 

Peter Minuit, as he himself wrote his name, or Dfinnewit, 
as he is, perhaps, properly called,‘ was a native of the town 
of Wesel, in the country of Cleves, the nearest border-land of 
Holland on the side of Germany. Probably he left the city 
of his forefathers when it fell into Spanish hands on occasion 
of the Jiilich-Cleves war of hereditary succession. He went to 
Holland, and entered the service of the West India Company, 
and was at last constituted Director or Governor over thecolony 
of New Netherland. This embraced the territory between the 
Hudson and Delaware Rivers, on both of which, in 1623, the 


! With regard to this person see the author’s Sveriges deltagande ¢ 
Westfaliska fredskongressen, p. 46. 
2 The chancellor’s Memorial f. Joh. Nicodemi, dated March 29, 1636. 
Handlingar rér. Skandinaviens historia, xxxviii. pp. 289-90. 
3 Spiring to the chancellor, dated May 14, 1636. The Oxenstjerna papers 
in the Royal Archives. 
4 It was also written by Swedes Menewe, Menuet, and so forth. 
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Company possessed firm foothold; on the east bank of the 
Delaware a little redoubt was built, called Fort Nassau, and 
on the western, near Cape Henlopen, a Dutch colony was 
planted in 1631, named Zwaanendal, soon laid waste, how- 
ever, by the Indians, and abandoned.' Minuit resided as 
Governor at New Amsterdam (now New York City) from 
1626 to 1632, and seems to have acquired the reputation of 
being an efficient officer, but finally rendered himself ob- 
noxious to a powerful coterie in the Company, who, through 
their intrigues, compelled him to relinquish his office in 1632, 
when he returned to Holland.? He was living in his native 
country in 1636, when he was brought into notice by Spiring. 
It was purposed, that Minuit should accompany Spiring, 
when the latter returned, in the summer of 1636, to Sweden, 
that he might aid the authorities with his counsel and supe- 
rior information. But he was prevented from doing so, and 
sent instead a written opinion on the subject* by Spiring. In 
order to found a Swedish colony in some foreign part of the 
world (to be called “ Nova Suedia”), a ship was needed, thought 
Minuit, of from sixty to a hundred léster,‘ with a cargo worth 
10,000 or 12,000 gulden, and a company of twenty or twenty-five 
men, with provisions for a year, and a dozen soldiers to serve 
as a garrison for the place, besides a smaller vessel to remain 
at the settlement. It was, apparently, this proposal, or, at 
least, one grounded on it, which was read in the Swedish 
Rad September 27,1636.5 The thoughts of both Spiring and 
the government were constantly directed, it appears, to the 
coast of Guinea, peculiarly known as “ the Gold Coast.” 
During the autumn of 1636 Spiring was again sent out to 


' Hazard’s Annals, p. 25 et seg. Cape Henlopen (properly Hindlopen ?) 
lay on the southwestern side of the mouth of the Delaware, and on the north- 
eastern lay Cape May (properly Mey, from the first discoverer of the country, 
Cornelis Mey). 

2 The preceding statements with regard to the earlier fortunes of Minuit 
are taken, chiefly, from Fr. Kapp, Peter Minnewit aus Wesel, in Sybel’s 
Histor. Zeitschrift, xv. p. 225 et seq. 

3 Dated Amsterdam, June 15, 1636. The Oxenstjerna papers. 

‘ From 720 to 1200 tons.—Trans. 

5 Radsprotokollen. 
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Hollana, now, however, in the quality of Swedish resident 
and “ counsellor of the finances” (‘‘finansrad”), ennobled under 
the name of Silfvercron till Norsholm.!' He arrived in Hol- 
land at the close of October, 1636, and, in accordance with 
the orders of the government, immediately resumed negotia- 
tions with Blommaert and Minuit. The former now received 
a commission as Swedish Commissary in Amsterdam, at a 
yearly salary of 1000 riksdaler, becoming what, in our days, 
is called Swedish consul-general in Tolland. To arrive at 
some determination about the plans for a colony, Spiring in- 
vited Blommaert and Minuit to meet him in consultation at 
the Hague at the beginning of the new year. The result of 
this deliberation appears in Spiring’s and Blommaert’s letters 
to the chancellor.2? It was discovered, on closer examination, 
that an expedition to Guinea would require more capital than 
they could hope to raise, and they, therefore, resolved to form 
a Swedish-Dutch Company, which should carry on trade with, 
and establish colonies on, the portions of the North American 
coast not previously taken up by the Dutch or English. The 
cost of the first expedition was estimated at 24,000 Dutch 
florins,’ half of which sum was to be contributed by Minuit 
and Blommaert and their friends, and the remaining half to 
be subscribed in Sweden. Spiring desired, also, to take the 
advice of other men-of-business, but refrained, both his coun- 
sellors urging, that the affair ought to be kept profoundly 
secret, lest the West India Company might frustrate the enter- 
prise. Minuit was to be the leader of the expedition, Blom- 
maert the commissioner for it at Amsterdam. 

After these stipulations had been concluded, Minuit set out 
for Sweden, provided with the necessary documents, in the 
beginning of February, 1637. With regard to his residence 
and proceedings in Sweden the only information we possess 


' He was in the habit of signing his name Peter Spieringk Silvercroen op 
Norsholm. His letters to the chancellor are usually written in Dutch. 

£ Spiring to the chancellor, dated November 8, 1636, and January 7 and 
31, 1637. Blommaert to the same, November 26, 1636, and January 14, 
1637. The Oxenstjerna papers. 

5 1 riksdaler was equivalent to 2} Dutch florins or gulden. 
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is gathered from the letter of Blommaert to the chancellor." 
The Swedish government embraced the scheme with interest, 
and promised to place two fully equipped vessels at the dis- 
posal of the company: the contribution of money required 
from Sweden was subscribed by the three Oxenstjernas, Clas 
Fleming, and Peter Spiring.? Fleming, as well as the chan- 
cellor, was a most zealous promoter of the work: as virtual 
chief of the admiralty—the head-admiral was old and dis- 
qualified for service—he obtained the commission to fit out 
both of the ships, and concerted the details of the equipment 
with Blommaert and Minuit. In Holland, Blommaert pro- 
cured an experienced crew, and the cargo required to trade 
with, and both were sent over to Gottenburg in the spring of 
1637, when, it was agreed, the expedition should set out. But, 
whether because of delay on the part of the authorities, or 
from a prolonged illness of Minuit, it was August before the 
vessels were prepared to leave Stockholm: on the 9th of this 
month the Admiralty issued a passport for the ships Kalmar 
Nyckel and Gripen,‘ the former the larger, a man-of-war, the 
latter a sloop, both belonging to the United Southern and Ship 
Company. They did not sail from Gottenburg till late in 
the fall. This delay was attended with several disadvanta- 
geous results: the ship’s crew had to be maintained during 
the whole summer, and their wages paid at the expense 


' See Blommaert’s letters dated February 18, and May 6, 1637, etc. 

* According to the Account of Peter Minuit’s Voyage to the West Indies 
an 1637, at Stockholm (Oxenstjerna’s papers), Axel and Gabriel Gustafson 
Oxenstjerna each contributed 3000 florins, Spiring 4500, and the rest smaller 
sums. 

3 Blommaert to the chancellor, June 6, 1637. 

‘ Amiralitetets registratur: Sjof drvaltningens arkiv. The passes were 
granted to Captain Anders Nilsson Krober, of the Kalmar Nyckel (Key 
of Kalmar, named from the city and sea-port of Kalmar, in Sweden), and 
Lieutenant Jacob Borben, of the Gripen (the Griffin). The only person 
(so far as known) who came to New Sweden on the Gripen, and. remained 
with the colony, was Anthony, “ein morian oder angoler,” a bought slave 
(the first on the shores of the Delaware), who served Governor Printz at 
Tinicum in 1644 (“ making hay for the cattle, and accompanying the Gov- 
ernor on his pleasure-yacht”), and was still living in New Sweden March 1, 
1648.—T rans. 
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of the Company, and the vessels, after leaving Gotten- 
burg, encountered the autumn winds in the North Sea, by 
which they were roughly handled. In December, 1637, they 
were obliged to put into the Dutch harbour of Medemblik, 
to refit and take in fresh provisions. The cost of the expedi- 
tion, already reckoned at about 36,000 florins, was thus neces- 
sarily increased; and the Dutch partners, seeing the prospects 
of gain diminish, began to grumble. They were appeased, 
however, by Minuit’s promising, on his return, to persuade the 
Swedish government to assume the additional expenditure. 
Whereupon the voyage was continued, at the close of 1637, 
to the place of destination.! 

With respect to Minuit’s voyage across the Atlantic we 
know nothing. The date of his arrival, however, in the 
Delaware has been determined, it is believed, with tolerable 
accuracy. -An American investigator has extracted from 
English archives a letter from Jerome Hawley, “ treasurer” 
for the English Colony in Virginia, to Mr. Secretary Winde- 
banke, dated Jamestown, May 8, 1638, mentioning the arrival 
of a Dutch ship, with a commission signed by the Swedish 
government, whose commander had sought the privilege of 
laying in a cargo of tobacco for Sweden free of duty, and, 


although the right was not conceded, the vessel remained at - 


Jamestown about ten days, “ to refresh with wood and water.” 
It wasalso ascertained that both this and another vessel accom- 
panying her were destined for the Delaware, “to make a plan- 
tation, and to plant tobacco.” As the Delaware was supposed 
to be part of the English territory, the question was asked, 
what should be done in case the Swedish colonization was 
successful ?? From this testimony it was concluded, that it was 
Minuit himself, who visited Virginia on his journey to the 
Delaware. The inference is, notwithstanding, incorrect, as is 
discovered from a statement in Blommaert’s letter. The 
vessel, that went to Jamestown on the occasion indicated, 
was not the Kalmar Nyckel, with Minuit aboard, but the 


' Blommaert to the chancellor, January 6, 1638, with his particular account, 
dated January 28, 1640. 
® Hazard’s Annals, pp. 42 et seq. 
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sloop Gripen, which, after his arrival in the Delaware, the 
commander sent to barter her cargo in Virginia—a design 
which, nevertheless, miscarried. Since it seems, then, from 
the English document, that the Swedish vessel probably made 
its appearance in Virginia at the close of April, 1638, her 
arrival in the Delaware must, consequently, have occurred in 
March, or early in the month of April. With this opinion 
accords, likewise, another document of the same period, which 
shows that the Dutch Governor at New Amsterdam, Willem 
Kieft, was already aware of Minuit’s arrival by the 28th of 
April.!| On this day he writes to the Directors of the West 
India Company, that he had received intelligence from the 
commissary at Fort Nassau, that Minuit had landed on the 
Delaware, and had begun to construct a stronghold, and was 
minded to push on up the river past Fort Nassau, but was 
prevented from doing so. The Governor had first ordered 
the commissary to protest against Minuit’s action, and had 
afterwards (May 6-17) uttered a solemn protest, in which he 
laid claim, on behalf of the West India Company, to the 
whole “Zuid-Rivier” (South River) (as the Delaware was com- 
monly called in opposition to the more northerly Hudson), 
and pronounced Minuit responsible for all the harm and dis- 
cord which might result from his procedure.? What ground 
the Dutch possessed for their claim we know from former 
statements ; they had, in truth, purchased and built upon a 
part of the western shore of the Delaware, but had afterwards 
forsaken the region. 

As to further events upon the Delaware, occurring after 
Minuit’s arrival, we gain our information from the oft-men- 
tioned letters of Blommaert,’ which, it is stated, rely, in turn, 


1 Since the publication of Professor Odhner’s article a document has been 
discovered in the Royal Archives at Stockholm implying the presence of 
Minuit on the Delaware at least by March 29, 1638. See Toe Pennsyi- 
vanta Macazing, vol. ii. p. 465.—Trans. 

® Hazard’s Annals, pp. 44 et seg. Ferris, History of the Original 
Settlements on the Delaware, pp. 38 et seg. Acrelius, History of New 
Sweden, pp. 25 et seq. 

* Particularly the letters of the dates of November 13, 1638, and January 
28, 1640. 
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on Minuit’s own journals, charts, and other records now lost. 
It was agreed by Blommaert and the rest of the Dutch part- 
ners, who were at the same time associates in the West India 
Company, that all collision with that Company should be 
avoided, and Minuit seems to have beguiled the Hollanders 
with the illusion that Florida was the goal of his journey, it 
being usually spoken of in Blommaert’s letters under the 
name of “voyagen till Florida.” Without doubt, however, 
from the very beginning Minuit determined to direct his 
course to the large peninsula jutting out between the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays, which, from the period of his governor- 
ship, he knew to be both fertile and unoccupied, notwith- 
standing the Hollanders laid claim to it. In his journals he 
seems completely to have concealed the protest of the Dutch, 
for nothing with regard to it occurs in Blommaert’s letter. 
On the contrary, this relates that Minuit travelled some miles 
into the country, to discover whether there were any Christian 
people there, and made signals by firing cannon, but no re- 
sponse to indicate their presence was received. Ie had sailed 
into one of the tributaries of the river on the western side, 
named “ Minquas’ kil,”! and entered into negotiation with the 
chiefs of the neighbouring Indian tribes, called by the Swedes 
“ Minquesser,” belonging to the Iroquois race, which dispos- 
sessed the Delawares, the former owners of the country, who 
were of the Algonkin stock. The Indians agreed to sell 
Minuit a tract of land, several days’ journey in extent, situ- 
ated on the west bank of the Delaware, and the bargain was 
solemnly ratified by five competent Indian chiefs or Sachems, 
a written contract being drawn up.‘ 


' The Dutch kil signifies river, stream. Minquas,’ or Maniquas’ kil is 
to be distinguished carefully from Mcnquess’ kil, situated farther to the 
south. (‘Ihe latter was a name applied to the Apoquenemy; by the former 
is meant Christine Creek.—TRrans.) 

® Reynolds’s observation on Acrelius’s History, p. 47, note 4. 

3 Sachem is the Dutch and English appellation of such a chief; Campa- 
nius and Acrelius write Sackheman. 

4 Acrelius affirms that the Indians at this time resigned the land from 
Cape Henlopen to Santickan (the present Trenton Falls). On what he 
grounded his statement we do not know: possibly he had seen some tran- 
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When Minuit had thus acquired possession of the country, 
he caused the arms of the Queen of Sweden to be erected, and 
designated the new colony New Sweden. The stream he 
called Elbe,‘ and the fort, which he began to build close to it, 
with salute of cannon, he named Kristina. The latter was 
situated about two English miles from the outlet of the Elbe 
in the river Delaware, near where the city of Wilmington 
now stands, on a rising point of land, accessible on one side 
to large vessels, on the other surrounded by bog and sand- 
banks.? Within this stronghold were built two log-houses 
for the abode of those who should compose the garrison, and 
provisions of every kind were stored there for their sustenance, 
including maize and game, deer, wild geese, turkeys, and so 
forth. Probably a little garden, also, was laid out in the fort. 
At last, when all measures had been taken for the welfare of 
those who were to remain in New Sweden, Minuit began 
preparations for his return-voyage. He left a portion of the 
cargo, which he had brought out, to be used in barter with 
the Indians, as well as twenty-three men, under the command 
of Lieutenant Mans Kling, the only Swede who is expressly 
named as taking part in the First Expedition,’ and Henrik 
Huyghen, who seems to have been Minuit’s brother-in-law, 
or cousin. It was enjoined upon these leaders (of whom the 
former appears to have been entrusted with the military, the 
latter with the civil or economical part of the direction), to 


script of the bill of sale, now lost (which appears to have been written in 
Dutch, and signed with the Indians’ marks). It is, nevertheless, probable 
that he confounded this first purchase with the later one, for, if the Swedes 
had in the very beginning come into possession of the country as far as 
Trenton Falls, there would scarcely have been any need of further bargain. 
See, also, Hazard’s Annals, p. 48. 

1 It was known afterwards not as Elbe, but as Kristinas kil, and is still 
called Christeen. 

* As to the present appearance of the spot see Ferris’s Settlements on 
the Delaware, pp. 41 et seq. 

’ Probably there were, also, one or two Swedes among the garrison. When 
Acrelius mentions a Swedish clergyman, Reorus Torkillus, as Minuit’s com- 
panion, it is very likely that he bases his statement on a misconception. It 
is scarcely to be presumed that a Swedish priest went with the expedition, 
when this was composed, with few exceptions, of Dutchmen. 
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defend the fortress, and carry on traffic with the natives. 
These dealt, chiefly, in skins, and there still exists a letter of 
Governor Kieft’s, dated July 31, 1638,' complaining, that 
Minuit, through his liberality towards the Indians, had drawn 
to himself the fur trade of the Delaware. Since Kieft in the 
same letter mentions Minuit’s departure from New Sweden, 
it is likely that this event occurred during that month. 

Minuit sent the sloop Gripen, in advance, to the West Indies, 
where he hoped to be able to exchange the cargo he brought 
out from Gottenburg,and afterwards he steered his own course, 
also, on the Kalmar Nyckel, to the same place—a proceeding 
censured by Blommaert, on the ground that he might very 
well have put all the residue of his cargo on the Gripen, and 
himself have taken the shortest homeward route to Sweden. 
Minuit arrived with his vessel at the West Indian island of 
St. Christopher, and succeeded in selling his merchandise 
there, obtaining in its place a load of tobacco. He was al- 
ready prepared to sail away, when he and his captain were 
invited to pay a visit to a Dutch ship, which lay near by, 
named “ Het vliegende hert” (The Flying Deer). While the 
guests happened to be on board the foreign vessel, there arose a 
violent hurricane, “such as occur in the West Indies every six 
or seven years.” All the ships in the roadstead, to the num- 
ber of twenty, were driven to sea; some lost their masts, or 
were otherwise badly damaged, some absolutely foundered. 
Among the latter, in all probability, was “ Het vliegende hert,” 
where Minuit was, for nothing more was seen either of him 
or of that vessel. The Kalmar Nyckel, on the contrary, had 
the good fortune to escape, and returned to the island, as soon 
as the storm abated, to search for her commander, but, hearing 
no tidings of him, after a delay of several days pursued her 
voyage to Sweden.’ 

Such was the end of the enterprising and gifted man, who, 
after having brought the Dutch settlement on the Hudson to 
a flourishing condition, became the founder of the Swedish 


! Hazard’s Annals, p. 45. 
£ With regard to this see, especially, Blommaert’s letters to the chancel- 
lor, dated November 13, 1638, and January 28, 1640. 
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colony on the Delaware. The suddenness and mysteriousness 
of his death, together with the silence of the Swedish authori- 
ties as to that point, have till now kept us in ignorance of his 
ultimate fate. -Acrelius even ventures to relate that Minuit 
remained in New Sweden, and “ after several years of faithful 
service died at Christina.” This assertion has passed from 
that historian to most of the writers on the subject, and, actu- 
ally, Minuit’s biographer, Kapp, has no other declaration to 
make.' That this statement was certainly incorrect was 
already discovered by the author in collecting materials for 
his work on Queen Christina’s Guardians, for Fleming, in a 
letter of 1639,? speaks of the necessity of providing a succes- 
sor for Minuit at Christina. But the true circumstances of 
the affair the author could not then learn, and, therefore, con- 
fined himself to these expressions: “Minuit seems either to 
have died on his way home, or to have left the Swedish ser- 
vice.” The former conjecture proves now to have been the 
true one. 

The Swedish vessel, Kalmar Nyckel, bereaved of her com- 
mander in the way described, returning home encountered 
another misfortune. Once more was she battered by a storm, 
this time in the North Sea, and, losing her mast, she was 
obliged in November, 1638, to retire to a Dutch port. 
Through Blommaert’s assiduity she was repaired upon the 
spot, and awaited further orders in Holland. The sloop 
Gripen, which had been sent by Minuit to the West Indies, 
cruised a while in the waters about Havana, and returned 
again to New Sweden. Here the vessel took in furs, ob- 
tained in the interval through traffic with the Indians, and 


' Acrelius, op. cit. p. 15; Ferris, op. cit. p. 57; Hazard, op. ect. p. 59; 
Kapp, op. cit. p. 248. It is usually affirmed, that Minuit died in 1641, and 
was buried at Christina. 

* Kl. Fleming to the chancellor, dated June 8, 1639. The Oxenstjerna 
papers. 

* The author’s work referred to, p. 302. When Reynolds (Acrelius’s His- 
tory, p. 28) attributes to the writer the assertion, that Minuit returned to 
Europe, but soon retired from the Swedish service, this arises, probably, 
from some misapprehension on his part. 
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then left for Sweden, where she arrived at the close of May, 
1639, making the voyage from Christina to Gottenburg in 
five weeks.’ 





(To be continued.) 


JOHN PENN’S JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO 
READING, HARRISBURG, CARLISLE, 
AND LANCASTER, IN 1788. 
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[John Penn, the author of the following Journal, was the eldest son of 
i \ Thomas, who was the second son of William and Hannah (Callowhill) 

Penn ; John Penn was born Feb. 23, 1760, and died in 1834; his mother was 
Lady Juliana Penn, daughter of the Earl of Pomfret. He published several 
volumes of poems, and built the mansion known as Solitude, now standing 
H in the Zoological Garden in Fairmount Park. He also built a great house 
in Kensington Gardens, London, and the mansion of Stoke—the park sur- 
rounding which he laid out and planted; also Pennsylvania Castle on Port- 
land Island. His portrait, and commonplace-book from which the Journal 
is taken, are in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. For 
the notes we are indebted to Mr. Daniel 8. Zacharias and Mr. Henry May 
Keim, of Reading, and Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, of Harrisburg.—Ep.] 
















April 6, 1788. Set out from Philadelphia and passed thro’ 
the township of Roxborough, the name of which all the 
houses bear, scattered along the road forsome miles. Passed, 
likewise, two meeting houses, then filled by their congrega- 
tions, and alighted to rest the horses at one Cochran’s. The 
soil is not very rich, but the country is finely diversified with 
wood and clear ground; tho’ the beauties are not of so bold a 
sort as I admired in last year’s tour to Bethlehem. I con- 
versed much with a hoary-headed guest at this tavern, who 
lived near Reading, and who invited me to his house, terming 
me the “ Honorable Proprietor.” But to show how qualified 
respect is in this democratical country, this discourse passed 
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1 Blommaert to the chancellor, dated January 28, 1640; Fleming to the 
same, June 8, and July 1, 1639; the same to Spiring, June 8, 1639. The 
Oxenstjerna papers. 
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while he, the tavern keeper, and myself were lounging in 
three chairs, and I obliged to joke with him about his age. 
Mine host, too, apprised me freely of the state of his finances, 
by which I concluded him to have joined in a late petition 
from Montgomery county for the relief of debtors. 

In the evening arrived at Brooke’s tavern, the sign of Dr. 
Franklin, but being recruited by light fare at the last tavern, 
exchanged my intended dinner for a refreshing tea. This 
road is marked by a peculiar appearance in the roofs of the 
different buildings, which remind us of England. Instead 
of shingles, the ordinary and universal covering, the barns 
are often roofed with thatch, and the houses with tiles, fabri- 
cated in the neighborhood. 

April 7. Left the tavern at seven and a half o’clock, after 
admiring the strong likeness to Dr. Franklin, drawn by one 
Rutter,' a limner I employ in Philadelphia. That city and 
its environs may boast of the best sign painter, perhaps, in 
any country. I called upon Squire Muhlenberg? (as he was 
termed) the last speaker of the Assembly, who lived close by, 
over against the tavern, but as he was employed by business, 
soon proceeded upon my journey thro’ a very pleasant country. 
The character of it is the beautiful, a little heightened im 
some places by the sublime. It is, indeed, perfect, especially 
as you approach the Schuylkill about Pottsgrove,’ which 
would, even in England, be no contemptible village. One 
brick house adjoining, owned by a person named Rutter,‘ has 
the appearance of an English box. The river now adds to 
the beautiful disposition of the ground, and to the picturesque 
forms of the horizon; which continue till the Black Horse,° 
about half way to Reading, which is thirty miles from the 


' George Rutter (Ritter), a noted sign painter and ornamenter of Phila- 
delphia. 

2 Frederick A. Muhlenberg. 

5 Now Pottstown. 4 Thomas Rutter. 

5 The Black Horse Tavern is in the township of Amity, in the county of 
Berks, and the place is now known as Douglassville; the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company have a passenger and freight depot adjacent 
to said tavern or hotel. 
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last tavern. Here I baited my horses, and then passed on 
thro’ a series of higher hills, breaking the horizon with less 
harmony, and resembling somewhat more, Pelion upon Ossa. 
Near Reading, into which I walked for two miles, sending 
on my horses, I met a person on horseback, and questioned 
him concerning the Manor here,! as I had alighted chiefly to 
examine at leisure my own ground. He showed the fertile 
valleys and low places, which were all settled by encroachers, 
and the rocky and barren mountains they left unsettled. The — 
town? is finely situated on the Schuylkill, surrounded at a 
distance, and sheltered by these mountains. Dinner was 


1 The manor here mentioned was the manor of Penns Mount, and at that 
time formed the eastern limits of the town of Reading; at the present time, 
part of said manor is included in the limits of the city of Reading; said 
manor was surveyed to the use of the Honorable the Proprietaries, in pur- 
suance of a warrant dated the 25th day of November, 1748, and returned 
into the secretary’s office the 21st day of November, 1755, and contains 
12,200 acres. Resurveyed by Cadwallader Evans, Jr., in 1789, and laid off 
in lots to the number of 232, by direction of Anthony Butler. 

* The land on which the town of Reading was first laid out was taken up 
as follows, to wit: three hundred acres of land, surveyed on the 19th day 
of March, 1733, to Thomas Lawrence, warrant for the same tract dated the 
Ist day of June, 1733. Patent to Thomas Lawrence dated the 27th day of 
October, 1733. One hundred and thirty-seven and a half acres of land, sur- 
veyed on the 22d day of April, 1738, to Thomas Lawrence, warrant for the 
same tract dated the 23d day of June, 1737. Patent dated the 16th day of 
February, 1739. One hundred and twenty-six acres of land, surveyed the 
3d day of July, 1741, to the Proprietaries’ use, by order of the Honorable 
Thomas Penn, Esq., out of Richard Stockly’s tract of 1150 acres. 

Deed, Thomas Lawrence and wife to Thomas Jenkins for the above 
mentioned two tracts of land. Deed dated 6th December, 1745. 

Deed, Thomas Jenkins and wife to Richard Peters and Richard Hockly 
for the same lands. Deed dated 10th December, 1745. 

Deed, Richard Peters and Richard Hockly and Hannah, his wife, to the 
Honorable Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, Proprietaries, for the same 
lands. Deed dated 30th March, 1748. 

The town of Reading was laid out on the two tracts of land which had 
been owned by Thomas Lawrence. 

The first survey or plot of Reading extended from King, now Third Street, 
to Vigour, now Eleventh Street, and from Hamilton, now Chestnut Street 
to Margaret, now Walnut Street. A subsequent survey was made of 55 or 
60 lots along the Schuylkill on both sides, which were called water lots. A 
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ordered at one Whitman’s,' who proved the only tavern 
keeper who had not lately petitioned against the confirma- 
tion of the proprietary estate. His accommodations were 
worthy of a respectable country town, and I dined heartily 
upon catfish, which the river plentifully affords. 

April 8. Mr. Biddle? and Daniel Clymer,’ who, with other 
gentlemen of this town, had called the day before, joined me, 
and we walked down to the ferry, rented by us to one Levan. 
Then, turning to the left, we walked over the farm also belong- 
ing to the Proprietors, which has great advantages as such, 
but it will be more productive, as well as valuable, to divide 
it into small parcels and sell them separately. This counsel, 
given by people of the neighborhood, will most probably be 
followed, in spite of pleading taste. A dinner was provided 
for us at Mr. Biddle’s, the honours of the table done in part 
by Mrs. Collins, his daughter, and his unmarried one present. 
They are of low stature, but rather pretty. Mr. Biddle ap- 
pears an amiable character.‘ 


third survey was made on the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th days of July, 1776, by 
direction of John Penn, Esq., of the part of the town which lay between 
King, now Third Street, and the river. 

' Abraham Whitman, whose son Abraham is now (1877) living in the city 
of Reading, and is upward of eighty years of age. The hotel or tavern was 
at the southeast corner of Fifth and Franklin. 

2 Judge James Biddle. His brothers were—Charles, Vice-President of 
Pennsylvania, Edward, Member of the Continental Congress, and Captain 
Nicholas, who was lost on the frigate Randolph in 1777. 

$ Daniel Cunyngham Clymer, son of William and Ann (Roberdean) 
Clymer, was born in Philadelphia, April 6, 1748. Losing his father in 
early life, he was brought up by his uncle, General Roberdeau. He gradu- 
ated at Princeton in 1766, read law, and attained an enviable position in 
that profession. He was a lieutenant in the 2d Battalion of Philadelphia 
Militia in 1775, and as lieutenant-colonel commanded a rifle battalion in 
1776. During the Revolution Mr. Clymer was Commissioner of Claims of 
the Treasury. He removed to Reading, Penn., and in 1782 represented 
Berks County in the Assembly. He married Mary Weidner, daughter of 
Peter and Susan Weidner. His wife died Dec. 5, 1802, and Col. Clymer 
Jan. 25, 1819. They left one child, Edward Tilghman, the father of the 
Hon. Heister Clymer.—Roberdeau Family, Washington, 1876. 

‘ The ferry rented to Levan was then at the place where the first Lan- 
caster bridge had been built, which is north of the present iron bridge; it 
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It was mentioned that a subscription of about £3000 

currency would remove the obstructions of the Schuylkill so 

} much, that the trade and property of the town would most 

rapidly increase. Another plan much sooner to be executed, 

is the establishment of a school. The trustees are to allow 
the teacher £100 currency per annum. 

April 9. Set off accompanied by Mr. Biddle, who was so 
obliging as to show me the way to General Mifflin’s farm,’ 
three miles from Reading. Finding the river too deep to ford, 
we passed at a lower ferry on the road to Lancaster. The 
General and Mrs. Mifflin received us in a neat farm-house, 
and being very early themselves, provided a second breakfast 
for us, tho’ it was then only half-past seven. He took us 
round some of his improvements, and I rode with him to 
various points of view which commanded the town of Read- 
ing and the circumjacent hills and valleys. He farms about 








is called the Lancaster, being on the road leading from Reading to Lancaster. 
After crossing over the river they turned to the left. At about one mile from 
the ferry on the road leading from Reading to Morgantown, there are two 
farm-houses, one on the right and the other on the left; these were on the 
Proprietaries’ farm, which Penn said that he walked over, accompanied by 
Messrs. Biddle and Clymer; this tract of land was surveyed to the Proprie- 
taries’ use on the 18th of 2d month, 1740, by virtue of a warrant dated 31st 
December, 1733, containing two hundred and forty-five acres and allowance. 
About the year 1826, these farms became the property of the Hon. Henry A. 
Muhlenberg, the elder, who, after serving several terms in Congress, for the 
county of Berks, was nominated in the year 1844 as the Democratic candi- 
date for governor, but died a short time before the election. The tract of 
land is now divided, and about one-half of it is owned by the Reading Land 
and Improvement Company, and the other part of said farm or tract of land 
is owned by the heirs of Charles Norton, deceased, late of the city of 
Philadelphia ; a fine stream of water flows through this tract of land, and 
is known by the name of Angelica Creek; on the south of the above men- 
tioned tract is another tractof land containing two hundred and seventy 
acres, which had likewise been surveyed to the use of the Honorable the 
Proprietaries on the 9th day of December, 1734, and is known as the mine 
tract; both these tracts of land are situate in the township of Cumru. 

' This farm or a part of it is now owned by the county of Berks, the 
Berks County Almshouse and Hospital being erected on the same; there 
{ are upwards of six hundred acres of land in this farm, that is with the 
i woodland. It is situate in the township of Cumru. 
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twelve hundred acres, and has a Scotch farmer who conducts 
the business. One hundred of meadow-land he waters. One 
neighbour of the General’s is one of the marrying Dunkers. 
They live in their own houses like other countrymen, but 
wear their beards long. This person is a principal one, and 
when we accosted him was working in his meadow. 

General Mifflin, with agreeable frankness and affability, 
pressed us both to stay for an early dinner, to which we sat 
down about one o’clock. After dinner I mounted my horse 
and came into the Carlisle road about three miles off, at 
Sinking Spring.' About sunset arrived at Middletown, 
fourteen miles from Reading, and put up at a tavern, the 
master of which owned the town and one hundred acres in the 
neighbourhood. There is-one spot on this road remarkable 
for its European appearance, the lands all cultivated, and 
adorned by some farms, and a very handsome Presbyterian 
church upon a hill. This road, however, upon the whole has 
less cleared ground than any I passed. The beauties are 
chiefly those of wildness and the romantic; the adjoining hills, 
being as yet bare of leaves, except where dotted by groups of 
firs, and being steep and extensive, these circumstances render 
them striking:— 

forlorn and wild, 
The seat of Desolation. 

April 10. Rose by six o’clock, and after breakfast set out, 
in order to sleep at Harrisburg, the chief town of Dauphin 
County, and which was proposed to be the seat of government. 
Passed some mills a few miles from thence at Tulpehocken 
Creek, which afterwards meets the road somewhat farther in 


! This place still retains its name. It is about six miles westward from 
Reading on the road leading from Reading to Harrisburg. 

* The town was laid out by Mr. John Womelsdorff between the years 
1760 and 1765, and is now called Womelsdorff. The Presbyterian Church, of 
which mention is made, is known as the German Reformed Church. It is now 
also used by the Lutherans. Womelsdorff (formerly Middletown) is laid out 
on land surveyed to John Page, and created into a manor by the Honorable 
the Proprietaries, and was named Plumton; a court of Barons was also 
granted to the said John Page. 

VoL. 111.—20 
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a very picturesque spot. On the eastern side of this is a most 
elegant new Lutheran church.'| On the western is a Cal- 
vinist’s, called here, by way of distinction, a Presbyterian 
church.2 After riding through a village,’ I came to Lebanon, 
a handsome town containing some hundred inhabitants. This 
place is decorated by a spire, and the houses are well built; 
many of them stone or brick. It not being distant enough, 
the horses were baited at Millerstown, a small village half- 
way, and twenty miles from Harrisburg, or Harris’s ferry. 
About sunset, I had a fine view of this town from an high 
part of the road; the river Susquehanna flowing between its 
woody and cultivated banks close to the town. Mr. Harris, 
the owner and founder of this town, informed me that three 
years ago there was but one house built, and seemed to 
possess that pride and pleasure in his success which Atneas 


envied. 
Felices illi, quorum jam menia surgunt ! 


Tho’ the courts are held here generally, Lebanon is infi- 
nitely larger. The situation of this place is one of the finest 
I ever saw. One good point of view is the tavern, almost 
close to the river. This was the house which stood alone so 
many years. It is called the Compass,‘ and is one of the first 


' In the township of Marion, Berks County. 

2 Now known as the German Reformed Church, and situated in Jackson 
Township, Lebanon County. 

3 Now known as Myerstown. 

4 This road was north of the present P. & R. R. R. It afforded an en- 
chanting view of Kittatinny Gap, up and down the Susquehanna for about 
10 miles, and some distance into the valley of Cumberland and York Coun- 
ties. The west side of the river was not wooded at that time, all the forest 
having been burned off twenty years before. 

5 John Harris, the founder of Harrisburg, a man of great energy, and the 
owner of 1000 acres of choice land about his fine residence, built in 1766— 
yet standing, pretty much as he erected it—on the Front Street and Mary 
Alley. His father is buried directly in front of it. Mr. Harris was “born 
at the ferry,” 1726, died 1791, buried in Paxtang Church-yard. 

6 The ferry house, now occupied as a public school-house—built of logs, 
weather-boarded, low ceilings, large rooms—just below the present Harris 
Park, on Paxtang place, about 200 yards below the Harris Mansion. 
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public houses in Pennsylvania. The room I had is 22 feet 
square, and high in proportion. 

April 11. After breakfasting about eight with Mr. 
Harris, we walked together to the ferry, when he gave me 
two pieces of information, one of an island he purchased of 
us, which the war prevented us from confirming to him; 
and the other of the delinquency of one Litso, who wishes to 
detain the money due in part for a farm over the Susque- 
hanna, tho’ there is an incumbrance in our favor, on it, to the 
amount of six or seven hundred pounds, going on upon 
interest. The waters being high, we ferried across with 
difficulty, and almost dropped down to a very rapid part 
below the landing place; but at length escaped a disagreeable 
situation. About two miles from the river passed the house 
of Whitehill the Assemblyman,! and arrived about three at 
Carlisle, seventeen miles off. The first buildings seen here 
are three or four separate wings, intended for magazines 
originally,? but said to be granted by Congress to the trustees 
of Dickinson College for twenty years; tho’ upon inquiry I 
find they are negotiating, but have not concluded a bargain. 
The present college or school-house is a small patched-up 
building of about sixty by fifteen feet. The apartments of 
the public buildings are casually inhabited, and Dr. Nesbit, 
the head of the college, lives in one. I found my landlord, 
tho’ an Irishman, possessed of the free and easy style to a 
great degree. It was difficult indeed to persuade him, for 
any length of time, that I was able to forego the pleasure of 
his society. 

April 12. After breakfast went out to take a walk, and 


1 Robert Whitehill; he resided at the present village of Whitehill, where 
there is a-large soldiers’ orphans’ school. He was born in Lancaster County, 
1736, and died in Cumberland, 1813, and is buried in Silver Spring. Church- 
yard. He was long in the public service—assemblyman and congressman— 
for more than twenty years. See, also, Rupp, Cumberland Co., p. 438. 

2 These buildings were erected by the Continental Congress in 1777. 
They were occupied by the college for some time, until they were converted 
into cavalry barracks. 

3 Dr. Charles Nesbit, of Montrose, Scotland, President of the college from 
1785 until the time of his death in 1804. 
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persevered in spite of the rain, till I arrived at the head of a 
spring, which sends a rivulet about three miles to the town. 
I returned by the opposite bank. Immediately after dinner 
called upon Gen. Armstrong? to inquire of him whether the 
surveys of our lands, he had made in this neighbourhood, had 
been returned into the office. This served me for introduc- 
tion, as I had been careless of providing letters. However, 
he was just setting out to call upon a Mr. Montgomery, and 
visit me together with him. We convened at the tavern, 
and were soon joined by Col.’ the brother of Dr. Magaw,* a 
professor at the University of Philadelphia. A principal 
part of the conversation was on the subject of our estate in 
the environs, which, lying at hand, was of course interesting 
to them all. Gen. Armstrong assured me that every survey he 
made had been returned, and that this had been a consolation 
to him when his papers were formerly destroyed by fire. In 
the middle of it we were interrupted by the arrival of a 
countryman who had been disappointed by Mr. Francis, as 
our agent, in a bargain for some neighbouring land. 

Carlisle is an incorporated town, and seems about the size 
of Reading; it has an English church (which is not the case 
at Reading), tho’ the Presbyterian church is the most con- 
spicuous, and the best built. There are many Irishmen 
among the poor of this county, who are all opposed to the 
new government, proposed by the late convention. They 
appear much more to prefer the English system. 

April 13. Rose early in order to see a cave near Cone- 
dogwinit creek, in which water petrifies, as it drops from the 
roof. Returned and pursued my route to a place called Lis- 
burn, tho’ it proved somewhat out of my way. Just at this 
spot the country is romantic. The name of the creek running 
thro’ it, Yellow-breeches creek, may, indeed be unworthy of it. 
From hence the road lay thro’ woods till the Susquehanna, 


! Probably at the site of the First Presbyterian Church, on the bank of 
the Conodoguinet, two miles west of the town of Carlise. 

? Gen. John Armstrong the Elder.—See Tuk Prnnsytvanta Magazine, 
vol. i. p. 183. 

3 Col. Robert Magaw. * Rev. Samuel Magaw. 
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and Harrisburg at a distance denoted that the ferry was at 
hand. I crossed the river about three and a half o’clock, 
surrounded by enchanting prospects. The ride to Middle- 
town is along the eastern bank, and exhibits a striking 
sample of the great, in the opposite one, rising to a vast 
height, and wooded close to the water’s edge for many miles. 
From this vast forest, and the expansive bed of the river 
navigable to its source for craft carrying two tons burden, 
the ideas of grandeur and immensity rush forcibly upon the 
mind, mixed with the desert-wildness of an uninhabited 
scene. The first particular object on this road is Simpson’s 
house,' the owner of the ferry where I crossed. It isona 
rock across the river. At Middletown I put up at one 
More’s, who was a teacher formerly at Philadelphia of Latin 
and Greek. He talked very sensibly, chiefly on subjects 
which discovered him to be a warm tory, and friend of pas- 
sive obedience. Unlike many tories, he is an enemy of the 
new constitution. Here the Great Swatara joins the Sus. 
quehanna, and a very fine mill is kept at their confluence by 
Mr. Frey, a Dutchman, to whom I carried a letter from Mr. 
D. Clymer. 

Several trees, before I arrived at the Susquehanna-ferry, had 
been girdled, as it is termed, that is cut all around thro’ the 
bark, so as to prevent their continuing alive. This operation 
in a country so abounding in timber, saves the too great 
trouble of cutting down every tree whose leaves might ob- 
struct the men’s operation upon the corn. 

April 14. Before my departure, Mr. Frey showed me his 
excellent mill, and still more extraordinary mill-stream, run- 
ning from one part of Swatara for above a mile till it rejoins 


' It was the residence of Gen. Michael Simpson, is yet standing, and is 
very spacious. It is directly opposite the Penna. Steel Works; they are at 
the “ Chambers’s ferry” of 1750. Simpson was a lieutenant at the storming 
of Quebec, and went through the Revolution with great credit. He was 
brother-in-law to Rev. Col. John Elder, had three wives, but left no issue. 
Born in Paxtang 1748, died 1813, buried under a handsome monument in 
Paxtang Church-yard. At his death he was a Major-General of the Penn- 
sylvania Militia. See, also, Campazgn against Quebec, by John Joseph 
Henry, Albany, 1877, p. 30. 
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it at the mouth. It was cut by himself, with great expense 
and trouble, and is the only work of the kind in Pennsyl- 
vania. Middletown is in a situation as beautiful as it is 
adapted to trade, and already of a respectable size. I left it 
threatened by rain, which came on rather violently soon after, 
and the roads proved the worst of the whole journey, till that 
time. I passed thro’ Elizabethtown, eight miles off, and over 
the creeks (or smali rivers) of Conewago and Chickesalunga. 
As you leave Dauphin for Lancaster county, the lands im- 
prove, and at a place half way from Middletown, where I 
stopped for my horses, and to avoid the rain, it was said to 
be worth £15 per acre. There are some handsome farm- 
houses nearer Lancaster. The town itself has a far superior 
appearance to any I had passed thro’. The streets are regu- 
lar, and the sides are paved with brick, like Philadelphia, or 
else stone ; and separated by posts from the street. 

April 15. I rode alone over to the Blue-rock, and spent a 
great part of the day in examining the grounds, not returning 
till dusk. The consequence of this ride was the resolution I 
made of keeping or purchasing near two hundred acres round 
a spot admirably calculated for a country-seat. It is the 
highest situation there, and commands the distant banks of 
the Susquehanna, and several islands, which might many of 
them be collected into one front prospect. The grounds behind 
and of each side fall finely, and may be seen from this spot to 
the extent of the above-mentioned number of acres, except in 
a few low places, in some of which a strong supply of water 
runs thro’ excellent meadow-lands now perfectly green. The 
road wants frequent direction. 

April 16. Set out for Nottingham, and crossing Conestoga 
creek in the Philadelphia road, left it on the opposite bank, 
pursuing the right hand road along the creek. At Haynes 
town there is the appearance of a small village, and one neat 
brick house. The lands fall to a very few pounds per acre 
about half way from Lancaster. This country is acknow- 
ledged friendly to the new constitution, tho’ I happened to 
converse, on the road, with but one for it, but two against 
it. The former’s argument was that matters could not be 
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worse, nor taxes higher. He informed me that a farm of 
four hundred acres in this part (where land is as just now 
mentioned) brought £60 per annum clear of all expenses. 

Crossed Octarara creek, and arrived about four at the sin- 
gle house (the Horse and Groom) next to Nottingham Meeting 
house. Forty acres here were granted by William Penn to a 
society of Quakers as a place of worship. The distant lands 
are seen from the tavern, which are the subject of dispute, 
owing to the boundary lines being long uncertain between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. The people were meeting and 
consulting previous to the purposed decision of the affair 
at Annapolis, next May. Being somewhat fatigued, stayed 
here this night, tho’ little fresh information could be obtained 
of my claims to these lands. 

April 17. The country is pleasantly varied in the ride from 
this place to Wilmington. At Newark, is the most conside- 
rable collection of houses I had seen since Lancaster. The 
Elk is crossed upon this road ; and the country is plentifully 
watered here by small streams. Newport, within a few 
miles of Wilmington, has still more houses than Newark, and 
a good brick tavern, which provided proper entertainment 
for horse and man. The kitchen door being ajar, I was 
amused by a war of words between Perrins and Rapilius, 
two rustics completely drunk, and by degrees becoming less 
intelligible. Each seemed perfectly apprised of the other’s, 
tho’ unconscious of his own, aberration from propriety. 

At Wilmington, after a twenty-four miles ride, closed the 
evening agreeably by waiting upon Mrs. and Miss Vining.! 


1 An account of this lady, so well known in society at the close of the last 
century, will be found in the Reminiscences of Wilmington, by Elizabeth 
Montgomery, p. 150. 
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MEMORIALS OF COL. JEHU EYRE. 


CONTRIBUTED AND EDITED BY 
PETER D. KEYSER, M.D. 


Col. Eyre was born in Burlington, N. J., January 21,1738. 
His father, George Eyre, of Nottinghamshire, England, came 
to America in 1727, and settled in Burlington, N. J., and 
married Mary Smith of that place in 1730. He had four 
sons, three of whom, Manuel, Jehu, and Benjamin George, 
were early and active on the side of liberty and freedom 
during the troubles between these Colonies and the mother 
country. 

The family of Eyre, founded in England by Baron William 
le Eyr, a Norman, who went with William the Conqueror 
over from Normandy, and who lost his leg at the battle of 
Hastings, 1066 (in commemoration of which the crest of the 
family has always been a leg in armor, couped and spurred), 
became quite a large and noble family, intermarrying with 
some of the most prominent houses of England. It has de- 
veloped many distinguished and titled men, and to this day, 
although extinct in the peerage, is a well known and very 
highly respected family in Great Britain. 

George Eyre, of Nottinghamshire, who came to this coun- 
try, was a lineal descendant in this family; he being the 
great-grandson of Sir Gervaise Eyre, of Newbold and Keneton, 
county of Derby, and his wife Mary, daughter of George 
Neville, Esq., of Thorney, Nottinghamshire. With a staid, 
steady determination for prosperity, and seeing in the near 
future the commercial progress of this country, and the neces- 
sity of vessels to carry on the increasing trade with the 
mother land, George Eyre sent his two sons, Manuel and 
Jehu, to Philadelphia, or rather to Kensington, Philadelphia 
County, the then ship-building place on the Delaware, to 
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learn the trade of shipwright with Richard Wright, the 
leading ship and boat builder of that day. 

In 1760 Jehu, then 23 years of age, having learned his 
business thoroughly, was engaged by the government to take 
command of a party of boat builders to go to Fort Pitt to 
build bateaux for the navigation of the Ohio River and its 
tributaries running in that part of the country, lately captured 
from the French and Indians. 

Having prepared everything for the journey to the then 
considered Far West, the party, consisting of the following 
persons, set out on the 22d day of May with a wagon con- 
taining their tools, baggage,and camping utensils,and marched 
to their place of destination in stages, as noted in a pocket 
diary which Jehu Eyre kept, as follows :— 

Names of the party for Fort Pitt, 


John Midwinter, Friend Streeton, 
Isaac Middleton, Thomas Smith, 
Samuel Duenshear[Devon- John Barter, 
shire ?], Daniei Rambo, 
William Flood, David Row, 


Daniel Delaney, James Tull, 
Nathaniel Goforth, Wm. McAllister, 
George Careless, and 

Henry Bragg, George! (the sawyer). 


Jehu Eyre’s Diary. 

May 22, 1760. Set out from Philad* about 12 of the clock, 
and reached the Sign of the Plow, about 13 miles that day. 

23d. Friday the 23d we got to the Sign of the Stage Wag- 
gon, about 29 miles that day. 

24th. We crossed the Conestoga about two of the clock in 
the afternoon. We got into Lancaster about 3 of the clock, 
and there we staid all that night. About 24 miles that day. 


1 It appears that Mr. Eyre did not know the last name of this man, for 
in his accounts with him for money, goods, etc., paid him he calls him always 
George the sawyer. 
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25th. Set out from Lancaster about 9 of the clock on Sun- 
day the 25th, and got to the Sign of the Plow, about 21 miles 
that day. At Lancaster drew provisions, but no rum. 

26th. Monday y® 26 day we got to the Pyne [Pine] ford, 
about 9 of the clock. It is about 10 miles from Harris’ ferry. 
We crossed Sweet arrow [Swatara] about 10 of the clock. 
We got 7 quarts of bonny clabber for our dinner for 14 pence. 
Got to Harris’ ferry about 4 o’clock, and crossed the Susque- 
hanna about 5 o’clock, and reached to Tobias Henrick’s 
[Hendricks] about 3 miles from the Susquehanna—36 miles 
in the day. 

27th. We got to Carlisle about 12 of the clock on Tuesday. 
It is about 15 miles from Harris’ Ferry, and there we staid 
all night. 

28th. Wednesday the 28th we staid all that day at Carlisle. 

29th. Thursday y® 29 we set out from Carlisle about 6 of 
the clock, and got to Shippistown! about 4 of the clock, and 
there we staid all night. It is about 21 miles from Carlisle. 

30th. Friday the 30th we set out from Shippistown, and 
about 4 miles from London? Tom Smith and myself milked a 
cow and made a good meal. We got to London about 5 
o'clock. It is about 26 miles from Shippistown. About 2 
in from London we staid all night in the woods. 

31st. Saturday y® 31 we got toa cabin in the woods, and 
there we staid all night. It is about 3 miles from Fort Lit- 
tleton,? and from Fort to Fort about 18 miles. 

June 1st. June y® 1st, Sunday, we got to Sidling hill, about 
8 miles from Fort Littleton. There we pitched our tent, and 
then we staid all night in the woods. 

2d. Monday we crossed Sidling hill on the Blue Mountains 
about 8 of the clock, and 10 miles from Littleton. We crossed 


! So pronounced, now Shippensburg. 

2 Fort Loudon, Franklin Co. In 1756 it was called Loudon town, in 
which year the Fort was built. See History of Franklin Co., Pa., I. H. 
McCauley.—Ep. 

5 In the N.E. part of the present Fulton Co. It was named for Lord 
George Lyttelton, who, in 1755, was Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Eb. 
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the Juniata about 6 o’clock. It is about 18 miles from Fort 
Littleton. We got about four miles from the Juniata. We 
got about 15 miles that day. 

8d. Tuesday y*® 3d we got to Bedford' about 12 of the clock. 
It is about 16 miles from the Juniata. We staid all night in 
the Hospital. 

4th. Wednesday y® 4 we staid all that day and did nothing. 

5th. Thursday y® 5 we went to work at a shed for Captain 
Ourry.? 

6th. Friday y° 6 it rained all the forenoon, and the afternoon 
we went to work at the shed. 

7th. Saturday y® 7 we were at work at the Stable. 

8th. Sunday y* 8 we worked at the sheds and making fence. 

9th. Monday y® 9 we did nothing but walk about. 

10th. Tuesday y* 10 we went to work at the storehouses in 
the Fort. They have six six-pounders in that Fort. 

11th. Wednesday y* 11 we went to work out in the woods 
to ent rafters for a log house. 

12th. Thursday y* 12 we did nothing at all but walk about. 

13th. Friday y® 138 went to work in the woods to cut logs 
for the sawyers. 

14th. Saturday y*® 14 went to work in the woods to cut logs 
for the sawyers. 

15th. Sunday y® 15 we did nothing, but I went in the woods 
a gunning, and I caught a turtle.’ 

16th. Monday y* 16 wedid nothing. Wecooked the turtle, 
and all our company had a good dinner. 

17th. Tuesday y° 17 we started from Fort Bedford, and got 
to the Shawnees Cabin; and there we encamped and staid all 
night, 10 miles that day. It was a very rainy night. 

18th. Wednesday y* 18 we set out on our march. It was 
a rainy day, and got to the top of the Allegheny Mountain, 
8 miles that day. 


* Fort Bedford, formerly Raystown.—Ep. 

* Of the Royal American Regt. His letters in the possession of the His- 
torical Society are signed L* Ourry.—Eb. 

* No doubt a snapper, P. D. K. 
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19th. Thursday y*® 19 we set out upon our march, and reached 
to Colonel Armstrong’s breast works, and there we encamped 
all night. About 11 miles that day. 

20th. Friday y® 20 we set out on our march, and crossed 
Stony Creek about 6 of the clock, there is a small Fort here. 
From Fort to Fort is 32 miles. We got to Drownded, or 
Kick-and-a-Poke run that day. 10 miles that day. 

21st. Saturday ye 21 we set out on our march, and reached 
Fort Ligonier. About 14 miles that day. From Fort to 
Fort 21 miles. They have got there two mortars, and three 
cowhorns,' and three six-pounders. 

22d. Sunday y® 22 we did nothing but walk about and take 
our pleasure. 

23d. Monday y* 23d we [drew] 25 Axes. 

24th. Tuesday 24th we loaded all the wagons, and set off 
from Fort Ligonier, and got to the four-mile run; and there 
we staid all night. 

25th. Wednesday y® 25 we went to work at making a bridge 
over the four-mile run; and there we staid all night. 

26th. Thursday 26 we finished off the bridge, and staid all 
that night. 

27th. Friday 27 we set out on our march; and about 15 
miles that day. 

28th. Saturday y® 28 we got to the Block house about 4 
o’clock. It is about 39 miles from Ligonier. We got four 
miles farther than the block house that day. 20 miles that 
day. 

29th. Sunday y® 29 we set out on our march, and 14 miles 
from Pittsburg we found a dead man close by the road. We 
got 10 miles that day. 

80th. Monday y* 30 we got into Fort Pitts about 12 of the 
clock, and we did nothing that day. 

July 1. Tuesday y* 1 we went to work at building batteaux, 

4th. Friday y* 4 we drew lots for to go up the river against 
the french fort, and it fell out upon Lum [Denn?] and Brag, 


! Cohorns. 
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and Freats [Fritz, Fred Streeter?] and Tull, but John Mid- 
winter went in Brag’s stead. 

7th. Monday y*® 7 they set off, and went over the river 
Alleghany.! 

10th. Thursday 10 we went to work at the bomb proof. It 
is about one hundred and eighty feet long, and twenty-four 
broad. 

11th. Friday y*® 11 we were at work. 

12th. Saturday y* 12 we were at work at the bomb proof. 

13th. Sunday 13 we were at work at the bomb proof. 

14th, Monday y* 14 we were at work at the bomb proof. 

15th. Tuesday y* 15 we were at work at the bomb proof. 

16th. Wednesday y* 16 we were at work at the bomb proof 
a caulking of it. 

17th. Thursday y* 17 we were a caulking of the bomb proof. 

18th. Friday y® 18 we were a making of punchings. [Pun- 
cheons.] 

19th. Saturday y® 19 we were a making of punchings. 

20th. Sunday y* 20 we were a caulking of the bomb proof. 

21st. Monday y® 21 we were at work at the bomb proof. 

22d. Tuesday y® 22 we were at work hewing timber for a 
scow. 

23d. Wednesday y* 23 I was sick, and did no work. 

24th. Thursday y*® 24 I was at work hewing of timbers for 
the scow. 

25th. Friday 25 we were at work a hewing of timber for 
the bateaux. 

26th. Saturday y*® 26 was a caulking of a bateau, and we 
drew lots who should go to Wenango [Venango], and it fell 
out upon Samuel Deninshear [Duenshear], but they made 
Daniel Dillany [Delaney] go in his stead. 

27th. Sunday y® 27 was at work at building of a scow. 


! This party probably accompanied a detachment of five hundred and fifty 
men, which a letter of Col. James Burd, written from Fort Pitt July 15th, 
informs us had gone under the command of Col. Bouquet to take possession 
of Presqu’ Isle. A journal of the march will be found in vol. ii. Pennsyi 
vantia Macazing, p. 149. 
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28th. Monday y® 28 was at work at the scow. 

29th. Tuesday y® 29 Bragg and myself went to work at 
building of a bateau. There were 13 bateaux set off for to 
go to Wenango to-day. 

80th. Wednesday y* 30 we were at work at the bateaux. 

81st. Thursday y® 81 we were at work at the bateaux. 
There was a company of men set out to-day for to go to 
Wenango. 

August 1. August y* 1 we were at work at the bateaux. 

2d. Saturday y® 2 we were at work at the bateaux. There 
was a catfish caught that was four foot long, and 10} inches 
across his eyes. 

3d. Sunday y® 8 we were at work at the bateaux. 

4th. Monday y® 4 we were at work at the bateaux. 

5th. Tuesday y® 5 was at work at the bateaux. There 
was a great many Indians came in to-day, and the guns were 
fired for joy. 

6th. Wednesday y® 6 were at work at the bateaux, and 
Thursday—and Friday—and Saturday. 

10th. Sunday y® 10 we had a holiday, and all that was in 
the garrison were reviewed, and all our names were called over. 

11th. Monday 11 and Tuesday 12 we were at work at the 
bateaux. 

13th. Wednesday y* 13 we were at work at the bateaux, 
and the Indian treaty begun to-day. 

14th. Thursday y*® 14 we were at work at the bateaux; and 
the bateaux came down from Wenango to-day; and the men 
that were at Wenango had not ate no bread for five days be- 
fore the bateaux got there. 

15th. Friday y® 15 we were at work at the bateaux. 

16th. Saturday y® 16 we were at work at the bateaux. 

17th. Sunday y* 17 we were a caulking of the bateaux for 
to go to Venango. 

18th. Monday y* 18 we were at work at the bateaux, and 
about 10 bateaux set off to Venango. The Indian treaty 
broke up, and a great many presents made to them, blankets 
and coats and gold and silver laced hats, and ruffle shirts and 
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kettles, and rum, which all doth amount to about two hundred 
pounds.! 

19th. Tuesday y® 19 we were at work at the bateaux. 

20th. Wednesday y® 20 we were at work at the bateaux. 
Over the river Alleghany where the Indians encamped, one 
Indian killed another, and the other Indians were in search 
for to kill him; for it is their law. It was a Dalloway [Dela- 
ware] killed a Mohawk. 

21st. Thursday y* 21 were at work at the bateaux. There 
was a catfish caught that weighed 94} pounds. 

22d. Friday y* 22 we were at work at the bateaux. 

23d. Saturday y* 23 we were at work at the bateaux. 

24th. Sunday y® 24 we were at work at the bateaux. In 
the woods where the carpenters are at work there was a party 
of Indians came and took three of their horses, and carried 
them off. 

25th. Monday y® 25 we finished 4 bateaux 

26th. Tuesday y® 26 Samuel Deninshear and myself went 
over the river Minongohela to cut knees for bateaux. 

27th. Wednesday and Thursday and Friday we were a cut- 
ting of knees for batteaux, and Saturday and Sunday y® 31 
we were a cutting of knees for bateaux. 

September 1. September y® 1, it was Monday. Samuel 
Deninshear and myself went into the woods to cut knees, but 
instead of cutting of knees, we set off through the woods to 
go to Braddock’s field, and on our journey we met with several 
Indian huts which the Indians had left; and when we came 
to the place where they crossed of the river Monongahela, we 
saw a great many men’s bones along the shore. We kept 
along the road about 1} miles, where the first engagement 
begun, where there are men’s bones lying about as thick as 
the leaves do on the ground; for they are so thick that one 
lies on top of another for about a half a mile in length, and 
about one hundred yards in breadth. There was a tree cut 
in half with one of the cannon balls. The tree was about 2 
feet and a half over; and the place is about 15 miles from 


! For minutes of this conference see vol. iii. Penna. Archives, p. 744. 
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Fort Pitt. Where Major Grant had his defeat is about one 
mile from Fort Pitt. 

2d. Tuesday y* 2 I was a caulking of a bateau for Mr. 
Sheppard. 

8d. Wednesday and Thursday and Friday we were at work 
in the woods. Friday we came home to the Fort. 

6th. Saturday and Sunday and Monday I was lame in my 
hand, and did not do anything. Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday I was lame. 

11th. Thursday y® 11 three Indians brought in a Cherokeee’s 
skalp (scalp), which they got at fort Detroit. 

Friday and Saturday I was at work at the bateaux. This 
day fifteen bateaux set off to Venango with provisions. 

14th. Sunday y® 14 we were at work at the bateaux. 

15th. Monday y® 15 we went in the woods to cut logs for a 
storehouse, and we got enough cut. 

26th. On Friday y® 26 the bateaux came down from Ve- 
nango. 

28th. Sunday y® 28 we are cutting of logs for another store- 


house. 
October 1 & 2. October y® 1 and 21 was caulking of a scow. 


This day we had great rejoycing for Montreal being taken. 
For which we had the guns fired, and three dozen of sky 
rockets at night. 

3d. This day we were working at Grant’s Hill hewing of 
logs. 

“sth Saturday y® 4 we went to work at a bomb proof in the 
fort. It is about one hundred and eighty foot long. 

5th. Sunday y® 5 we were at work at the bomb proof. 

6th. Monday y® 6 and Tuesday we were at work at the 
bomb proof. r 

Wednesday and Thursday and Friday and Saturday and 
Sunday we were at work at the bomb proof. 

Sunday there was a party of men came down from Piss- 
kill,' which they were 12 days a coming down. 

Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday and Thursday we 
were a caulking of the bomb proof. 


! Presqu’ Isle, now Erie. 
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17th. Friday y* 17 we got orders to go to Pisskill. 

18th. Saturday y® 18 we crossed Alleganey river about 11 
o’clock, and we got about 4 miles that day. We had a very 
rainy night. 

19¢h. Sunday y* 19 we got about 14 miles that day. We 
came to an old french encampment. 

20th. Monday y* 20th we got about 22 miles that day. It 
is a very barren country; nothing but hills and hollows; no 
timber on the land for hundreds of acres. We came by several 
french encampments. 

21st. Tuesday y*® 21 we got about 24 miles that day. Very 
swampy land. 

22d. Wednesday y* 22 we came across about 10 Indians 
who were a hunting. We bought two quarters of venison 
for 4 shillings. We got about 20 miles that day. 

23d. Thursday y® 23 we got to Venango. There was an 
old french fort. We have got a block house built there. We 
crossed the French creek that day. We got about 20 miles 
that day. 

24th. Friday y* 24 we came to the Cattawa town. There 
are about 25 houses there, all Dalloway [Delaware?] Indians 
live there. We got about 20 miles that day. We had avery 
rainy day and night. The Indians stole two of our horses, 
but they gave them to us again. 

25th. Saturday y® 25 we went through 2 of the Indian 
towns. We crossed three very bad creeks. We got about 
12 miles that day. Very low swampy land. 

26th. Sunday y*® 26 we crossed the French river [Creek] on 
rafts. We got about 8 miles that day. 

27th. Monday y® 27 we crossed 4 creeks. We got about 12 
miles that day. Very swampy land. 

28th. Tuesday y* 28 we crossed Le Boeuf creek, and we got 
there about 10 o’clock. Le Boeuf is an old french fort, but 
we have got a block house and stockade fort there. There is 
a lake about half a mile from the fort, it is about one mile 
across. 

29th. Wednesday y* 29 we set off from Le Boeuf to go to 
Pisskill, and there was a settler that came up along with us, 

Vou.11—21 
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was robbed on the road by three frenchmen. We got to Piss- 
kill about 5 o’clock. It is about 15 miles from fort to fort. 
There is a bridge on the road 10 miles long.’ 

30¢h. Thursday y*® 30 we went in the woods to cut logs for 
bateaux. Pisskill stands on rising ground, and there is a fine 
block house built. There is a fine prospect of the Lake Erie. 
This lake is about 70 leagues across. 

31. Friday y® 31 we went in the woods to cut timber for 
bateaux. 

November 1. November y* 1 we were a cutting of timber 
for bateaux. 

2d. Sunday y® 2 we were a making of oars for Major 
Rodgers” whale boats. 

8d. Monday y® 3 we were at work at making oars. 

4th. Tuesday y® 4 we were at work at the bateaux. Major 
Rodgers set off to Fort Detroit, for to take possession of it, 
with about one hundred and fifty Rangers, and about one 
hundred Royal Americans. 

5th. Wednesday 5—Thursday y* 6, and Friday y* 7, and 
Saturday y® 8 we were at work at the bateaux. 

9th. Sunday and Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday we 
were making of oars for the bateaux. <A party of Major 
Rodgers’ men went off to Fort Detroit with provisions. 

Thursday and Friday and Saturday and Sunday and Mon- 
day we were at work at the bateaux. 

18th. Tuesday y® 18 we launched two bateaux, and they set 
off to Niagara to fetch provisions, for we had only one day’s 
provisions in the fort. This day we were forced to kill Colo- 
nel Cockerill’s milk cow, for we had no meat in the garrison. 

18th. Tuesday y® 18 set off Colonel Messer* and Colonel 
Cockerill to go to Fort Pitt. 

19¢h. Wednesday 19 we were at work at the bateaux. 

20th. Thursday y*® 20 I went over to the Peninsula to cut 
knees. It is a point of land that runs out about 5 miles long, 


1 This was a corduroy road, and existed within the recollection of persons 
now living. 

* The well-known Major Robert Rodgers. 

§ Hugh Mercer, afterwards General Mercer. 
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and about one mile broad. The French have had two large 
store houses there, and a big dwelling house. 

21st. Friday and Saturday we were at work at the bateaux. 

Sunday and Monday we were at work at the bateaux, and 
finished of the sixth. 

25th. Tuesday y* 25 we made oars for the bateaux. This 
day we had a fine feast upon a bullock’s liver. 

Wednesday we set off from Pisskill, and we got to Le 
Boeuf. It is about 15 miles. There was a Corporal and six 
men came from Niagara to Pisskill, and they were seven 
days without any victuals. 

Thursday we were a building of two bateaux. 

28th. Friday y* 27 [282] we set off from Le Boeuf, and Sun- 
day we came to the Cuscologo' town, and there we bought 
venison and bread of them. 

December. Monday y* 1 [27] we got to Venango, and there 
we drew two days of flour for to take us to Fort Pitt. They 
had no meat for to give. 

Thursday y® 4 [57] we got to Fort Pitt. We were three 
days coming down. 


' On a manuscript map, in the collections of the Historical Society, the 
name is given Custalogas. The location of the town was on the west side 
of the river Le Bouef, or French Creek, about half way between Forts 
Venango and Le Boeuf. 


(To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM BURNET, M.D. 


BY JOSEPH P. BRADLEY, LL.D., JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 
UNITED STATES, 


(Centennial Collection.) 


Dr. William Burnet, of Newark, New Jersey, was elected, 
by the Legislature of that State, a delegate to the General Con- 
gress on the 23d of November, 1780, for the term of one year ; 
it being the practice of the State of New Jersey to have a 
new election of delegates after every annual State election in 
October. His associates were Dr. Witherspoon, Abraham 
Clark, William C. Houston, and William Patterson. Until 
1785 the State always sent five delegates. After that only 
three. Of course it had but one vote in the Congress, and the 
number of its delegates was in its own option. 

Dr. Burnet was born at Lyon’s Farms, a small hamlet be- 
tween Newark and Elizabethtown, N. J., Dec. 2d (O.8.), 
1730. His father was Dr. Ichabod Burnet, a physician of 
much eminence, who died at Elizabethtown in 1774, at the 
great age of ninety years, being one of the most venerated 
and distinguished citizens of that town. Ichabod was a 
grandson of Thomas Burnet, who emigrated from Lynn, 
Massachusetts, to Southampton, Long Island, prior to 1643. 
The family tradition is that he was collaterally related to the 
famous Dr. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury in William 
and Mary’s time; but the connection, if any existed, is lost in 
the obscurity of the past. Ichabod Burnet emigrated with 
his father to Elizabethtown in 1700, then only sixteen years 
old. He received his education in Edinburgh, and settled 
first at Lyon’s Farms, and afterwards returned to Elizabeth- 
town. He was one of the associates representing the early 
settlers, who claimed title to the lands of that town by grant 
from Governor Nichols, adverse to the claim of the general 
proprietors of the province; and having been a Puritan, and 
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then a Presbyterian, he naturally took the popular side in 
all the political controversies of the period. Under such 
auspices it is not wonderful that his son William, the subject 
of this sketch, became a warm partisan of the rights of the 
colonies, and an enemy of prerogative. He had a second son, 
Ichabod, who also studied medicine, but died at an early age, 
unmarried. 

William Burnet received his academical training in the 
College of New Jersey, then located at Newark, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Aaron Burr, and graduated in 1749. 
Having studied medicine under the direction of Dr. Statts in 
New York City, he settled in Newark, and in 1753 married 
Mary, daughter of Captain Nathaniel Camp, a substantial 
citizen of the town. He was one of the founders of the New 
Jersey Medical Society, was long an elder in the Presbyterian 
church, and early became a prominent and leading man in 
that part of New Jersey. The records of the New Jersey 
Medical Society, which have been published, contain two ad- 
dresses delivered by him, which give a very favorable view 
of his qualifications as a writer. 

At the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, Dr. Burnet 
took an active part in organizing the elements of opposition 
to British authority. In May, 1775, he was appointed 
deputy chairman! of the Committee of Safety of the town 
of Newark, formed to support the Continental Congress, and 
carry out the measures of the proposed Provincial Con- 
gress. The burden of management came principally on Dr. 
Burnet and his two associates, Capt. Joseph Hedden and 
Major Samuel Hayes, who for a considerable period exercised 
complete power of local government in Newark and its vicin- 
ity, keeping the Tories and disaffected in awe. Dr. Burnet 
was also appointed chairman of the Essex County Committee 
of Safety, and in that capacity exercised a large executive 
control. In March, 1776, at the call of Lord Stirling, he 
superintended the organization and dispatch of several mili- 
tary companies in aid of the defence of New York. 


' Lewis Ogden, on account of his family influence, being made chairman. 
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His eldest son, William, who had also studied medicine, and 
was then but little over twenty-one years old, went as surgeon 
of one of the regiments organized under the Doctor’s direc- 
tions. His second son, Ichabod, who was only in his twen- 
tieth year, acted as secretary of the County Committee. At 
a later period, in 1777, the latter became aid-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Greene, and attended him in that capacity with the rank 
of major, to the end of the war, being one of the most efficient 
and trusted officers of his staff. At the battle of Germantown, 
during the retreat, a musket ball took off his queue. “ Bur- 
net,” said the general, “if you have time, you had better 
jump down and pick up your queue.” “ And your curls, too, 
general,” responded the aid, observing that another ball had 
taken off his commander’s curls. Greene laughed, but I do 
not learn that they stopped for the lost ornaments. Dr. 
Burnet’s third son, John, who was sixteen at the breaking 
out of the war, was unfortunately lame, or he would also, 
without doubt, have entered the service of his country. As 
Paine justly said, “those were the times that tried men’s 
souls.” The real patriots of that day were in dead earnest, 
and Dr. Burnet was not alone in giving himself and all the 
male members of his family to the cause. 

The province of New Jersey was situated in the centre of 
the contest, and although the majority of her people were on 
the patriotic side, there were very many, and these often per- 
sons of wealth and influence, who were either on the fence or 
outspoken royalists. The old General Assembly sympathized 
with the people, but were prevented from adopting any effec- 
tive measures by the activity of the governor, William Frank- 
lin, a son of Dr. Franklin, who was a zealous Royalist. Of 
course the Whigs had to strain every nerve to keep the State 
in line, and to furnish its quota of aid to the Continental cause. 
A Provincial Congress was improvised, and regulated public 
affairs for more than a year; but adopted a provisional consti- 
tution on the 2d of July, 1776, under which a State govern- 
ment was organized. One of the first necessities to be pro- 
vided was money of some sort or other. The Legislature had 
no other resource than to issue bills of credit. An issue of 
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£100,000 was ordered; and Hendrick Fisher and Drs. Dun- 
ham and Burnet were appointed commissioners to make the 
issue of £50,000 in East Jersey, and to purchase therewith 
arms, munitions and equipments for the State troops. In exi- 
gencies that affect the national existence, paper money, with 
all its drawbacks, is sometimes a necessity. Dr. Franklin 
says it saved the American Republic. The associates of Dr. 
Burnet on this commission were men of the very first considera- 
tion in New Jersey. To Hendrick Fisher, who resided be- 
tween New Brunswick and Bound Brook, perhaps more than 
to any other one man, did she owe the spirit of patriotism which 
animated the masses of her people. He was about eighty 
years of age at the breaking out of the war; but no one ex- 
celled him in energy and enthusiasin in the cause. He was 
the first president of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey. 
Besides these duties pertaining to military operations and 
local administration, Dr. Burnet was invested with import- 
ant judicial functions. In September, 1776, he was appointed 
by the Legislature, presiding judge of the Essex county 
courts, then a position of much responsibility, which he occu- 
pied for ten years. In this capacity he was called upon, in 
1778, to preside at the trial of many of his Tory neighbors 
and friends for furnishing aid to the enemy. The duty was 
undoubtedly performed with his characteristic firmness and 
decision, but must have been peculiarly trying to one so noted 
as he was for kindly courtesy. The object of the proceedings 
was, to confiscate the property of active royalists. Two of 
the Ogden family, Isaac and David, were included in the 
prosecutions, and convicted. They were sons of Hon. David 
Ogden, long a judge of the Provincial Supreme Court, who 
joined them in retiring to Canada after the war. David, the 
younger, subsequently became, I believe, Chief Justice of 
Canada. They had been on the popular side at the outbreak 
of the troubles, but the disasters of 1776 led them to suppose 
that resistance was hopeless, and they, with many others, 
gave in their adhesion to the British government. The 
other members of the family, Abraham, a lawyer of Newark, 
and Samuel, father of Hon. David B. Ogden of New York, 
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and maternal grandfather of William M. Meredith, remained 
true to the Colonial cause. The Ogdens had been the leading 
family of Newark for half a century. Two of the Gouver- 
neurs, Samuel and Isaac, were also proceeded against on this 
occasion (1778) but were acquitted. 

As stated in the commencement of this sketch, Dr. Burnet 
was elected a delegate to the Continental Congress in Novem- 
ber, 1780 ; but he was soon called upon to perform other du- 
ties which prevented his further attending the sittings of that 
body ; and his place was filled in June, 1781, by the appoint- 
ment of Elias Boudinot. 

At the first breaking out of the war he had, principally at 
his own expense, established a military hospital at Newark 
for sick and wounded soldiers, and amongst his other arduous 
duties, had given it much of his personal superintendence. 
The success of this institution attracted the public attention, 
and in October, 1780, he was appointed by the General Con- 
gress a regular hospital physician and surgeon of the United 
States. On the 5th of March following, whilst a member of 
the body, he was appointed chief physician and surgeon of 
the hospital in the room of Dr. Craik, who was removed to 
the army. This required him to resign his seat in Congress 
and gave him the position of surgeon-general of the general 
hospital, Continental Army,—a position which he filled with 
distinction and ability during the balance of the war. The 
Medical service of the Continental Army was divided into 
two departments, the Hospital, and the Field, or Army, de- 
partment proper. Dr. Burnet was at the head of the former 
for the Eastern and Middle States. At the close of the war 
he became a member of the Society of Cincinnati, and is still 
represented in the New Jersey State Society by his descend- 
ants. 

Dr. Burnet died in1791 at the age of sixty-one years, greatly 
esteemed and lamented. By his first wife he had, besides 
daughters, two other sons in addition to those already men- 
tioned ; Jacob, afterwards known as the eminent Judge Bur- 
net of Cincinnati; and George, a lawyer, who settled at 
Dayton, Ohio. At the close of the war he married Gertrude, 
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widow of Col. Philip Van Cortlandt, of Newark, and daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Gouverneur, Esq. By her he had three sons, 
Isaac, Staats, and David; the first of whom was for some 
time mayor of Cincinnati, and the last, the Hon. David G. 
Burnet, was the first President of Texas in 1836,—one of the 
kindliest, and yet firmest and bravest ; one of the most adven- 
turous, and yet most polished and cultivated of men. The 
writer of this notice was acquainted with two of these 
eminent persons, Judge Jacob Burnet of Cincinnati, and 
President Burnet of Texas, who, though of different mothers, 
exhibited the same high moral tone, decision of character, 
and positive firmness of convictions. These masculine quali- 
ties were at the same time united with great kindliness and 
even sweetness of disposition. Perhaps we may discern in 
them the lineaments of the father, and form some conjecture 
as to the grounds of that controlling influence which he exer- 
cised over his cotemporaries, and of that general confidence 
which he seems to have inspired. 

That old Newark fireside over which he and Mary Camp 
presided a hundred years ago, must have been surrounded by 
a bright and gentle circle, overflowing with patriotic ardor, 
and united by the warmest affection. One of the daughters, 
Hannah, mother of Hon. W. Burnet Kinney, of Newark, 
who survived to a good old age and is recollected by many 
persons still living, is represented to have been one of the 
most cultivated, refined and charming ladies of the old 
regime. 

Many years ago an old resident of Newark described to 
the writer the departure of Ichabod from home for Princeton 
College in 1772 or 1773. It was a bright summer morning 
just at sunrise, and Ichabod and a servant, who accompanied 
him to carry his luggage, were mounted on horseback, ready 
for the long journey—now made by railroad in less than two 
hours—but then occupying as many days. His mother and 
grandmother were out to bid him adieu and give him their 
parting benedictions. Though affected for the moment, he 
departed with a face beaming with youthful ardor and hope. 
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This now seems almost a picture of Arcadian life, so many 
changes have come around with the revolving century. 

Dr. Burnet is still represented in New Jersey and other 
States by a large number of descendants, who venerate his 
memory, and have a just pride in his upright character and 
patriotic services. Among these, besides those of his own 
name, are the Kents, of New York; the Hornblowers, the 
Penningtons, the Kinneys, of New Jersey; the Groesbecks, 
the Wrights, and the Perrys, of Cincinnati. 

An honorable name is the richest legacy a man can leave 
to his descendants. Such a legacy was bequeathed by W1- 
LIAM BuRNET. 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
BY SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 
(Centennial Collection.) 


No more grateful task could employ an American pen than 
the rescue of every memorial that may, now, or hereafter, 
illustrate the lives of the founders of the Republic. It be- 
comes the especial duty of the hour to wipe from history’s 
tablet the accumulated dust of a century, and to re-cut there, 
in bolder relief, the story of their matchless heroism and de- 
votion. As we perform this duty, as we cherish and protect 
their visible monuments, the future will judge our worthi- 
ness to possess the priceless inheritance of liberty, confided to 
our care as a sacred trust, won with such infinite toil and 
sacrifice. 

The signers of our great Magna Charta, were no privileged 
class, though they proved strong enough to wrest far more 
than their ancient franchises from the throne. There was 
not a titled name among them. They were merchants, me. 
chanics, lawyers, planters, clergymen or physicians, from 
every walk of life, essential constituents of the body politic, 
thoroughly identified with every phase of popular thought or 
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feeling, and as completely united in the great work to which 
they pledged life, fortune, and honor. To no one of this 
illustrious assemblage did the pledge have higher meaning 
than to Arthur Middleton, of South Carolina. 

He was born at the family seat on Ashley River, in 1748. 
His great-grandfather, Edward Middleton, emigrated to South 
Carolina soon after itssettlement. His grandfather, for whom 
he was named, and who was also of English birth, had put 
himself at the head of the revolutionary movement of 1719, 
which extinguished the vexatious rule of the proprietary 
government. His father, Henry Middleton,’ was chosen by 
the first convention of the people, in 1774, a delegate to the 
Congress at Philadelphia. Arthur Middleton, the Signer, was, 
therefore, a patriot by tradition and by descent. 

In accordance with an old custom which prevailed among 
the gentry of the Southern Colonies and which has survived 
to our own time, Arthur was sent to England to be educated. 
He was placed in a school at Hackney and later at Westmin- 
ster: finally entering Cambridge at eighteen to graduate with 
honor in 1764. Upon quitting the halls of the University, 
Arthur travelled in England and on the continent, making a 
long stay in Rome, where his grave and thoughtful cast of 
mind found ample food for study and reflection among her 
eloquent memorials of antique greatness and splendor. 

Returning in 1768 to his native country, Arthur was con- 
sidered to have completed the preparation indispensable for 
one of the wealthy and even aristocratic class which derived 
all its traditions from that mother-land of which they still 
spoke with pride and affection as “home.” Shortly after 
this event, Arthur Middleton married a daughter of Walter 
Izard. She accompanied him in a second visit to Europe, 
whence, in 1773, he recrossed the ocean to find the cloud of 
civil war brooding heavily above his native shores. 

Putting aside every consideration which timidity or selfish- 
ness might suggest, Arthur Middleton unhesitatingly em- 


! For sketch of Henry Middleton, see Pennsyivanxta Macazing, vol. iii. 
p- 179. 
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braced the cause of his countrymen. Two days before the 
battle of Lexington he became a member of a secret commit- 
tee to take measures for placing the colony in a state of de- 
fence. By its timely action the public stores of arms and 
ammunition were secured to the use of the patriots. He was 
also chosen, in June, a member of the Council of Safety, 
which organized a military force, commissioned its officers, 
and performed other executive functions. Middleton also 
advocated the extreme measure of seizing the person of the 
newly-arrived royal governor, Lord Campbell, who while 
temporizing with the revolutionary party, had written home 
for the means of crushing it. In 1776 as a member of the 
Continental Congress, Arthur Middleton signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

He remained in Congress until the close of the year 1777. 
South Carolina had formed a new constitution and on a 
secret ballot for governor, Middleton was chosen. He de- 
clined, however, to act, from doubts of the legality of the 
instrument, which he shared in common with President Rut- 
ledge. In 1779, when South Carolina was invaded, Middle- 
ton joined the forces which Governor Rutledge was levying 
for her defence. His estate, from which Mrs. Middleton had 
fled, was left to the pillage of the enemy. By the capitula- 
tion of Charleston he became a prisoner of war; and after 
nearly a year’s detention he was exchanged to be immediately 
re-elected to Congress, in which he served until November, 
1782. 

Arthur Middleton died on the first day of the new year, 
1788, from disease caused by exposure in his country’s service. 
He left a wife, who survived him until 1814, and eight chil- 
dren. He also left an untarnished name and a memory to be 
treasured by a great nation, so long as it has a history. 
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CYRUS GRIFFIN. 
Last PRESIDENT OF THE ConTINENTAL CONGRESS. 
BY CORNELIA FRANCES TAYLOR. 
(Centennial Collection. ) 


Cyrus Griffin was descended from an old Welsh family, 
—dating as far back in history as the last king of Wales, 
Llewllyn Griffin, who fell in battle against Edward I. of 
England, in 1282, after a reign of 28 years. He was the fourth 
son of Leroy Griffin of Sion House, Lancaster County, Vir- 
ginia, and Mary Anne Bertrand, granddaughter of a Hugue- 
not gentleman who fled from France during the reign of Louis 
XIV. He was born in 1748, and sent to England to be edu- 
cated. 

It was while attending law lectures in London that Cyrus 
accepted an invitation from the colonial ambassador, and 
there met for the first time Lady Christiana—daughter of 
the sixth earl of Traquair, whom he afterwards married. 
The first year of their married life was passed at Traquair 
House in Scotland. Soon after the birth of their first son— 
John—they came to America, and Lady Christiana never re- 
visited her native land. 

After living some time at Sion House—the old family 
mansion in Virginia—Mr. Griffin was elected in 1778 a mem- 
ber of Congress: and the last session of the Continental Con- 
gress was organized on the 2d of January, 1788, by the election 
of Cyrus Griffin as President of that body. He was also a 
judge of the Supreme Court until his death. 

The entertainments of Cyrus Griffin while President of 
Congress are mentioned as frequent and hospitable, but char- 
acterized by simplicity and temperance. Brissot de Warville 
an intelligent Frenchman, in his “Travels in America,” 
writes: “ Mr. Griffin is a man of good abilities, of an agree- 
able figure, affable and polite. I remarked that his table 
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was freed from many usages observed elsewhere; no fatiguing 
presentations ; no toasts, so annoying in a numerous society. 
Little wine was drunk after the ladies retired. These traits 
will give an idea of the temperance of this country—temper- 
ance, the leading virtue of republicans.” 

Lady Christiana, though in delicate health, showed herself 
friendly towards all. They had four children: Judge John 
Griffin, died unmarried; Mary, married her cousin Major 
Thomas Griffin, ; Louisa, married Col. Hugh Mercer, son of 
Gen. Mercer who fell at the battle of Princeton; and Dr. 
Samuel Stuart Griffin, married Miss Lewis of Westover, Va. 

After his retirement from public life, Cyrus Griffin lived 
in Virginia, until his decease, which took place in Yorktown, 
in the year 1810. The following obituary notice appeared at 
the time of his death:— 

“Died, on Friday 14th December, at York, the Hon. Cyrus 
Griffin, Judge of the United States Court for the District of 
Virginia. He was a gentleman highly respected for his emi- 
nent virtues, his integrity and independence. He has filled 
many public appointments, and always with honor to himself, 
and with advantage to the country.” 

He was noted for devotion to his family and for stead fast- 
ness in friendship. Rufus W. Griswold, in his “ Republican 
Court,” speaks of him as being “ conspicuous for his devotion 
to American liberty ; and few men from Virginia shared more 
largely the respect and confidence of Washington.” 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1776. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 
BY WM. H. EGLE, M.D. 

(Continued from page 201.) 


Coats, Wiiu1aM, of the county of Philadelphia, was a 
native of that county, and was born in 1721. He received a 
good education at the Friends’ School. During the Provin- 
cial era Major Coats was one of the few officers from Phila- 
delphia in the military service. He was a delegate to the 
Provincial Conference of January 23, 1775; member of the 
Conference at Carpenters’ Hall, June 28, 1775; one of the 
Committee of Inspection of Philadelphia, his district being 
the Northern Liberties; and of the Convention of July 15, 
1776. In 1775 he was chosen Major of the 1st Battalion of 
Philadelphia Associators, and during the winter of 1776-7 
was constantly in active service. On the 4th of January, 1777, 
he wrote from Bristol an account of the battle of Princeton. 
In 1777 he served as a member of the Assembly, but the 
tented field had more charms for him, and he again entered 
the service. He was captured by the British in the spring of 
1778, and confined in one of the rooms of the new jail in 
Philadelphia about two months, when he was released on 
parole, but was not exchanged until 1779, when he again 
acted against the enemy. In 1778 he was commissioned 
justice of the peace and common pleas for the township of 
Northern Liberties. In 1779 he was a member of the Assem- 
bly, and died while serving in that body, January 24, 1780. 
Ilis wife, Martha, born Feb. 11, 1738, died July 17, 1795. 
Major Coats was one of the most indefatigable and gallant 
officers of the Revolution, and his name should have been 
perpetuated in his native city by the street named for him, 
but recently changed to Fairmount Avenue. The family 
name is now Coates. 
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Coox, Epwarp, of Westmoreland County, was born in 
1738, of English parentage, in the Cumberland Valley, on 
the Conecocheague, then in Lancaster, now Franklin County, 
Pennsylvania. In 1772 he removed to the “Forks of Yough” 
between the Monongahela and Youghiogheny rivers, now 
Fayette County, and between that date and 1776 built a stone 
house, yet standing, where he lived and died. When he first 
settled in the western part of the State he kept a store, farmed, 
had a still-house, and owned slaves. He was a member of 
the Committee of Conference which met at Carpenters’ Hall, 
June 18, 1776, and of the Convention of July 15,1776. In 
1777 he was appointed by the General Assembly one of the 
Commissioners from this State to meet those from the other 
States, which assembled at New Haven, Conn., Nov. 22, 
1777, to regulate the prices of commodities. In 1781 he was 
in command of a battalion of rangers for frontier defence. 
He was sub-lieutenant of Westmoreland County 1780-1, and 
lieutenant Jan. 5, 1782, which latter office he held at the time 
of the erection of Fayette County in 1783. On November 
21,1786, Colonel Cook was appointed a justice with jurisdic- 
tion including the county of Washington, and August 7, 
1791, associate judge of Fayette County. He was a man of 
influence, and during the Excise troubles in 1794 was chosen 
chairman of the Mingo Creek meeting, and was largely in- 
strumental in allaying the excitement, and thus virtually end- 
ing the so-called Whiskey Insurrection. Col. Cook died on 
the 28th day of November, 1808. His wife was Martha 
Crawford of Cumberland, now Franklin County, sister of 
Col. Josiah Crawford. She died in 1887, aged ninety-four 
years, in the old stone house into which they moved, as she 
always said, in “Independence Year.” Col. Cook had but 
one child, James Crawford Cook, who was born in 1772, and 
died in 1848. 


CooxE, W11i1aM, of Northumberland County, was a native 
of Donegal Township, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. He 
was elected the first sheriff of Northumberland Oct. 1772. 
He was a member of the Committee of Safety for Northum- 
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berland, February 8, 1776; of the Provincial Conference of 
June 18, 1776 ; and of the Convention of July 15, 1776. On 
the last day of the session of the latter body he was chosen 
and recommended as Colonel of the battalion to be raised in 
the counties of Northampton and Northumberland. This 
became the 12th regiment of the Pennsylvania Line, and, 
being composed of riflemen, was employed upon picket duty, 
and covered the front of Gen. Washington’s army during the 
year 1777, while detachments were sent from it to Gen. Gates, 
materially assisting in the capture of Burgoyne. It was so 
badly cut up at Brandywine and Germantown that it was 
disbanded, and Col. Cooke mustered out of service. In 1781 
and 1782 he was chosen to the General Assembly ; appointed 
one of the justices Oct. 3, 1786; and Jan. 16, 1796, an associate 
judge for Northumberland County. Col. Cooke died in April, 
1804. 


Coutter, THomas, of Bedford County, resided in what was 
formerly Cumberland Valley Township, Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania, prior to the year 1760. He was one of the 
Provincial Magistrates in 1774; member of the Convention 
of July 15, 1776; sheriff of Bedford County Oct. 28, 1778 ; 
one of the associate justices of the Court of Common Pleas 
Dec. 24, 1785; and justice of the peace August 31, 1791, 
serving until his decease, June 18,1800. He was the ancestor 
of Chief Justice Coulter of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CRAWFORD, J AMES, of Northumberland County, was a native 
of Ilanover Township, Lancaster, now Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania. He located on Pine Creek as early as 1770. 
He was a member of the Convention of July 15,1776. On 
the 8th of October following he was commissioned Major of 
the 12th Pennsylvania, €ol. Cooke’s regiment, serving until 
its disbandonment in 1778. The year following, 1779, he was 
elected sheriff of Northumberland County. 


Crazart, Francis, of York County, was a native of New 
Jersey. His parents emigrated from Holland, and settled in 
VoL. 111.—22 
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that State, but subsequently removed to York, now Adams 
County, locating near Hunterstown. Mr. Crazart was a 
member of the Committee of Correspondence for York County 
in 1775, and a member of the Convention of July 15, 1776. 
He was not present at the close of the labors of that body, 
ftom the fact that his services were required at home in assist- 
ing the sending forward of the militia to the Jerseys. On 
the 2d of May, 1777, he was appointed by the Pennsylvania 
Board of War, one of the commissioners for York County, to 
collect blankets for the use of the Continental troops. Mr. 
Crazart died at Hunterstown and is there buried, but the 
date is not known. He left several children, one of whom, 
David, was a member of the Legislature a number of years. A 
daughter married Thomas Burd Coleman. A granddaughter 
is the wife of Samuel Small, of York. Thename Crazart has 
been superseded by that of Cassat. 


CunntncHaM, SamvzEt, of Chester County, was a native of 
Nantmeal Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania, born 
about 1737. He was a member of the Convention of July 15, 
1776, and of the General Assembly in 1776 and 1777. He 
was appointed collector of excise November 27, 1778, and 
justice of the peace August 26,1791. The will of Samuel 
Cunningham, Esq. of East Caln, who was “aged and infirm” 
was dated December 27, 1802, and proved August 12, 1806, 
with codicils dated June 3, 1803, and February 18, 1804. 
From this memoranda it would appear that he died in the 
first week of August, 1806. 


Donatpson, JosEPuH, of York County, was a native of the 
Province of Maryland, born August 16, 1742. He located in 
what were termed the “ York Barrens”; was an active and 
energetic Whig, and formed one of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence for the county, to succor the Bostonians at the time 
of the going into effect ot the “ Port Bill.” He was a dele- 
gate to the Provincial Deputies which met July 15, 1774; 
justice of the peace from 1774 to 1776; member of the Pro- 
vincial Conference of January 23, 1775; and member of the 
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Convention of July 15, 1776. He was major of the Ist Bat- 
talion of the Associators of York County, July, 1775, and 
was in service in the Jerseys during the campaign of the year 
following. On the 8th of November, 1777, he was appointed 
one of the commissioners to collect clothing for the Conti- 
nental Army. Major Donaldson died at York about 1790. 


Drrespacn, Simon, of Northampton County, a native of 
Witgenstein, Germany, was born February 18, 1730. He 
came to America about 1754, and settled ona large farm 
in what is Lehigh Township, Northampton County. He 
was a member of the Convention of July 16, 1776 ; member 
of the Assembly from 1776 to 1780 ; one of the commissioners 
for Northampton County appointed by the Pennsylvania War 
office to collect blankets for the use of the Continental troops, 
May 2, 1777 ; and member of the Council of Censors, October 
20,1783. During the progress of the Revolution, Mr. Dries- 
bach rendered efficient service in organizing and maintain- 
ing the militia of the county for general and frontier defence, 
two of his sons being in the army. He was a member of the 
House of Representatives for the session of 1793-4. He died 
on his farm near the present town of Weaversville, North- 
ampton County, December 17, 1806. 


DurrieLD, Wit114M, of Cumberland County, was born in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, November 24,1731. He was 
the grandson of Benjamin Duffield who came with the West 
Jersey settlers in 1678. About 1760 William Duffield settled 
on a farm in Cumberland Valley. In 1763 and 1764 he was 
in the Provincial service under Colonel Bouquet for the de- 
fence of the frontiers. He was a member of the Convention 
of July 15, 1776, and served in the Assembly during that and 
the following year. He died on his farm near Mercersburg, 
Franklin County, in January, 1799. Some of his descendants 
remain near the ancestral home. 


Eckert, VALENTINE, of Berks County, was born in Longa- 
eelva, Kingdom of Harover, in 1733. He came to America 
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with his parents in 1740, who settled near Womelsdorf, Berks 
County, in the valley of the Tulpehocken, and was naturalized 
in September, 1761. He was a member of the Provincial 
Conference of June 18, 1776; of the Convention of July 15, 
1776; and a member of the Assembly during that year as 
also in 1779. He commanded a company of cavalry associa- 
tors at the battle of Germantown, where he was wounded. 
He was appointed sub-lieutenant of the county March 21, 
1777, serving until his appointment as lieutenant of the county, 
January 6,1781. He was one of the commissioners for the 
purchase of provisions for the army in 1778; and appointed 
one of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, August 4, 
1784. He was commissioned Brigade Inspector of Berks 
- County April 11, 1793, an office which he filled for twenty 
years, About the year 1816, Colonel Eckert removed to Vir- 
ginia. He died at Winchester in that State, December, 1821, 
in his 88th year. 


Epaar, James, of York County, was a native of that county, 


of Scotch-Irish ancestry, born November 15, 1744. His 
father subsequently removed to North Carolina, but young 
Edgar remained on his farm until the outset of the Revolu- 
tion. By the Committee of York County, he was chosen a 
member of the Provincial Conference of June 18, 1776; and 
elected by the people to the Convention of July 15, following. 
Ife was a member of the Assembly 1776-7 from York County ; 
of the Provincial Council of Safety from October 17 to De- 
cember 4, 1777, when he took his seat in the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council, an office he filled acceptably until February 13, 
1779. In the autumn of this year he removed to Washing- 
ton County, and upon the organization thereof was appointed 
one of the justices July 15, 1781, and served in the Supreme 
Executive Council from November 80, 1781, to December 4, 
1782. He was a member of the Council of Censors, November 
20, 1783, and chosen to the Assembly in 1785, having pre- 
viously served in that body in 1781. He represented his 
county in the Pennsylvania Convention of November 20, 
1787, to consider the proposed constitution for the govern- 
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ment of the United States. He was appointed ty Governor 
Mifflin one of the associate judges of the courts of Washing- 
ton County, August 19, 1791, serving therein until his death. 
Judge Edgar was prominent in the so-called Whiskey Insur- 
rection of 1794, on the side of law and obedience thereto ; 
and when the troops marched to quell the disturbance, he 
was appointed a member of the Committee of Conference to 
confer with the Commissioners of the United States, and the 
State of Pennsylvania, relative to a prompt return to State 
and National allegiance. Judge Edgar was a leading spirit 
in the Presbyterian Church with which he connected himself 
at the age of 16. For many years he was a ruling elder in 
the church, and was nine times a member of Old Redstone 
Presbytery. Brackenridge, in his “ History of the Western 
Insurrection,” states that he was “a kind of Rabbi in the 
Presbyterian Churches in the Western country.” Rev. Dr. 
Carnahan gives this estimate of his character—“ he had a 
good English education, had improved his mind by reading 
and reflection ; so that in theological and political knowledge 
he was superior to many professional men . . . he pos- 
sessed an eloquence which, although not polished, was con- 
vincing and persuasive.” Judge Edgar died on his farm, on 
the Ist of January, 1806. 


Exxiott, Bensamin, of Bedford County, was born in Cum- 
berland now Franklin County, Pennsylvania, in 1752, and 
settled at the town of Huntingdon prior to the Revolution. 
He was chosen a member of the Convention of July 15, 1776, 
and served as a member of the Assembly during that and the 
following year as one of the representatives for Bedford 
County. He was commissioned sheriff of that county, Octo- 
ber 31, 1785, and of Huntingdon October 22, 1787, after its 
erection from Bedford; member of the Convention of Penn- 
sylvania to consider the Federal Constitution, November 20, 
1787; appointed county lieutenant on the 23d of the same 
month, and in April, 1789, in conjunction with Matthew 
Taylor of Bedford and James Harris of Cumberland, ap- 
pointed to run and mark the boundary lines of Huntingdou 
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County. He served as treasurer of the county in 1789 and 
again in 1799; was admitted a member of the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council, December 29, 1789, and member of the Board 
of Property, August 38,1790. On the 17th of August, 1791, 
he was commissioned one of the associate judges for Hunt- 
ingdon County. He had previously held the office of justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas under the constitution of 
1776. He was the first chief burgess elected in the borough 
of Huntingdon after its incorporation in 1796. He was 
appointed brigadier-general of the militia, 1797, and in 1800 
elected County Commissioner. Judge Elliott died at Hunt- 
ingdon, March 13, 1835, aged 83 years, and lies interred 
in the cemetery in that borough. He married, First, Mary 
Carpenter of Lancaster County, and had issue:—WMartha mar- 
ried David McMurtrie, Mary married Robert Allison, and 
James, who became a member of the bar and died unmarried ; 
Srconp, Sarah, sister of Colonel George Ashman of Three 
Springs, and had issue:—Zleanor married William Orbison, 
Harriet married Jacob Miller, and Matilda married Dr. James 
Stewart of Indiana, Pennsylvania; Tuirp, Susan, daughter of 
Abraham Haines, and had issue:—Patience married Calvin 
Blythe, Benjamin, Louisa married Dr. William Yeager, and 
John. Benjamin and John settled near Newark, Ohio, and 
died there. Judge Elliott was an active and influential citi- 
zen. He owned a large amount of real estate in the county 
and elsewhere, and besides holding the official positions enu- 
merated, carried on the mercantile business in the borough of 
Huntingdon, and farming on his lands in the vicinity of that 
place. 


FLemina, Joun, of Chester County, was a grandson of 
William and Mary (Moore) Fleming, who settled in East Caln 
now Valley Township, Chester County, about 1715, previously 
of Bethel, now Delaware County. The family possessions 
were at first on the east side of Brandywine, at or near the 
present Coatesville, but they subsequently became owners of 
large tracts on the west side of the creek in Sadsbury and 
West Caln townships. Mr. Fleming was born in 1781; was 
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an officer in the Provincial service; member of the Conven- 
tion of July 15, 1776, and in 1778 one of the representatives 
from Chester County in the General Assembly. He was one 
of the patentees of the land belonging to Octorara Church, of 
which he was an elder as early as 1762. He died Septem- 
ber 2, 1814, and is buried in the graveyard attached to that 
church. Mr. Fleming was the owner of large tracts of land 
on the West Branch on which his children located during the 
Revolutionary period. He was the ancestor of John Flem- 
ing, who was for many years an associate judge of Lycom- 
ing County, and of General Robert Fleming of Williams- 
port, a leading lawyer serving in the Senate from that district, 
and a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1838. 


FRANKLIN, BenJAMIN, of the city of Philadelphia, the son 
of Josiah Franklin and Mary Folger, was born at Boston, 
Mass., January 17,1706. Apprenticed to his brother James 
as a printer, after a few years, owing to a disagreement, he 
left home and established himself in Philadelphia. He 
worked as a journeyman printer in London in 1725, but re- 
turned the next year to Pennsylvania, subsequently becoming 
editor and proprietor of the Penn’a Gazette, and publisher of 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, and other publications. In 1731 
he assisted in founding the Philadelphia Library ; became 
clerk to the Assembly in 1736; postmaster of Philadelphia 
in 1737; and in 1753 was deputy postmaster-general of the 
British Colonies. On Oct. 4, 1748, he was chosen one of the 
Common Councilmen of the City of Philadelphia; and on 
Oct. 1,1751, Alderman. In 1752 he made the discovery of the 
identity of lightning with the electric fluid. In 1754, as a 
Commissioner from Penn’a to the Albany Congress, he pre- 
pared the plan of Union for the common defence adopted by 
that body. During the French and Indian wars he was com- 
missioned a Colonel in the Provincial service, and in 1755 
superintended the furnishing of transportation for the sup- 
plies of Braddock’s army. Under his direction most of the 
frontier forts between the Delaware and Susquehanna were 
erected. He served as a member of the Assembly from 1751 
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to 1768, the latter year being Speaker; from 1757 to 1762, 
and again from 1765 to 1775 he was the agent of the Province 
to Great Britain, spending most of his time in England, and 
while there aided in securing the repeal of the obnoxious Stamp 
Act. In 1762 the Universities of Oxford and Edinburgh 
conferred on him for his scientific discoveries the degree of 
LL.D., he having been previously honored with a membership 
in the Royal Society, and by being the recipient of the Copley 
gold medal. From 1773 to 1775 he was again elected to the 
Assembly. Returning to Philadelphia in the spring of 1775 
he was chosen member of the Continental Congress. He was 
a member of the Provincial Conference at Carpenters’ Hall 
June 18,1775, and of the Committee of Safety from June 30, 
1775, to July 22,1776. While in Congress he was one of the 
Committee to prepare, as he was also a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. He was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of July 15, 1776, and chosen its President. From 
the close of 1776 to September, 1785, he was the American 
Ambassador to France, and secured the treaty of alliance with 
that country, signed February 6, 1778,which greatly assisted 
in securing the independence of the Colonies. He took a 
prominent part in negotiating the preliminary treaty of peace 
with England, which was signed at Paris, Nov. 30, 1782, and 
with Adams and Jay signed that at Ghent, Sept. 3, 1783. 
He was President of Pennsylvania from October 17, 1785, to 
November 5, 1788, declining on account of his advanced years 
to continue in office. In May, 1787, he was a delegate to the 
Convention which framed the Constitution of the United 
States. He died in the city of Philadelphia April 17, 1790. 
Franklin married in 1730 Deborah Reed, of Philadelphia. 
They had one daughter, Sarah, who married Richard Bache. 
Franklin left an interesting autobiography, and was the an- 
thor of a large number of political works. His son, William 
Franklin, was the last Royal Governor of New Jersey. 


GALBRAITH. Bartrem of Lancaster County, the eldest son 
of James Galbraith, Jr., and Elizabeth Bartrem (daughter of 
the Rev. William Bartrem, Pastor of Derry), was born in 
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Donegal Township, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 24, 1738. He was of Scotch-Irish origin, and brought up 
as asurveyor. During the French and Indian wars, Colonel 
Galbraith served as an officer in a company of rangers formed 
for the protection of the frontiers. From 1760 to 1775, acting 
in his professional capacity, he surveyed the greater portion 
of the lands located in the present counties of Dauphin, Perry, 
and Juniata. He was a member of the Provincial Convention 
of January 23, 1775 ; delegate to the Provincial Conference 
of June 18, 1776, and member of the Convention of July 15, 
1776. During that year was elected colonel of one of the 
Lancaster County battalions of associators, and was on duty 
in the Jerseys during the greater portion of that year, serv- 
ing also as a member of the Assembly 1776-1777. On June 
3, 1777, he was appointed county lieutenant; November 8, 
one of the commissioners to collect clothing for the army ; 
and December 16, appointed by the Assembly to take sub- 
scriptions for the Continental Loan. He acted as one of the 
commissioners which met at New Haven, Conn., November 
22, 1777, to regulate the prices of commodities in the States. 
After four years of excessive and exhaustive labor, Colonel 
Galbraith was compelled to resign the office of county lieu- 
tenant, but remained in service as an officer of the militia 
until the restoration of peace. In 1789 he was appointed 
one of the commissioners to view the Juniata and Susque- 
hanna, and mark the places where locks or canals were neces. 
sary to render these streams navigable. He was appointed 
deputy surveyor November 4, 1791, and while acting as such 
took up large tracts in Lykens Valley, but dying before 
patents were issued to him, his heirs lost them all in the 
numberless litigations which ensued. While on a visit to 
his brother Andrew Galbraith, in Cumberland County, who 
was seriously ill at the time, Colonel Galbraith suddenly died 
March 9, 1804. He was buried in Donegal churchyard. 
Colonel Galbraith married Ann, daughter of Josiah Scott of 
Donegal. She died June 29, 1793, aged 51 years, leaving a 
large family. 
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Gray, Neicat, of Northampton County, was one of the 
earliest residents of the “ Irish Settlement,” so called, in 
Allen Township, that county. He located where Howertown, 
Northampton County, now stands. He was a member of the 
Provincial Conference of June 18, 1776, and of the Conven- 
tion of 15th July following. He was colonel of one of the 
Northampton County battalions of associators ; subsequently 
entered the Pennsylvania Line, and rose to be lieutenant- 
colonel of the 12th Regiment. After the Revolution, he re- 
moved to Buffalo Valley and died there in the year 1786. 


GrikzrR, Joun, of Bucks County, the eldest son of Nathan 
and Agnes Grier, early immigrants from Ireland, who set- 
tled in Plumstead, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, was born in 
the year 1744. Brought up as a farmer, he nevertheless re- 
ceived a good classical education. Two of his brothers, James 
and Nathan, became able and prominent Presbyterian minis- 
ters, and Mr. Grier was for many years a trustee of Old 
Neshaminy Church. With the exception of being a member 
of the Convention of July 15, 1776, he never would accept a 
public office. During the War of the Revolution he was an 
active Whig, assisting in the organization of the associators 
and other troops. He died on the 11th of June, 1814, and was 
buried in Neshaminy Church graveyard. Mr. Grier married 
Jane daughter of Captain John Hays of the “Irish Settle- 
ment,” by whom he had ten children, among whom were the 
Reverend Matthew B. Grier, D.D., of Philadelphia, and 
Reverend John Hays Grier of Jersey Shore. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 223.) 


SanpELanps—Mappock—Su1ta—K £rEN—STIDHAM—BREINTNALL. 


16. Jonas SanpELanDs,’ son of James and Ann (Keen) 
Sandelands, was born at Upland, and resided there until his 
death. He was a cooper, and is described in deeds as “ gen- 
tleman.” He was appointed Coroner for Chester County, Pa., 
in October, 1717, an office whigh he held till 1721. He was 
a Vestryman and Warden of St. Paul’s Church, Chester. Ile 
married Mary, daughter of Israel Taylor, Sheriff of Bucks 
County, Pa., in 1693, and at the time of his death a resident 
of Tinicum Island, practising the art of surgery.* Mrs. 


* Son of Christopher Taylor, “supposed,” says Dr. George Smith in his 
biographical notice of this exceptionally learned colonist, “to have been 
born near Skipton, in Yorkshire, England,” in which country he “ officiated 
as a Puritan preacher, until, in 1652, he was convinced of the truth of 
Quaker doctrine by George Fox. He became eminent as a minister among 
Friends, and was imprisoned several times” on account of his faith. He also 
taught “a classical school” in various places, and, finally, “at Edmonton, in 
Middlesex,” where “he was succeeded by the noted George Keith.” He left 
this spot to emigrate to Pennsylvania in 1682, obtaining a grant of five 
thousand acres of land from the Proprietor, and settled first in Bristol, in 
Bucks County, which he represented in the First Assembly of the Province. 
He was likewise a member of the first Provincial Council after the arrival 
of William Penn, and retained his seat at the council-board until his 
death, in July, 1686. He also occupied the office of Register-General of 
the Province, and was one of the Commissioners appointed by Penn, in 
1683, to treat with the Government of West New Jersey. “In July, 1684, 
he appears as one of the Justices of Chester Court, when he had, probably, 
established himself on Tinicum Island, which was conveyed to him shortly 
afterwards,” and in granting which to his son Israel he speaks of himself as 
a schoolmaster, and of his place of residence as “ Tinicum, alzas College 
Island.” ‘“ He was well acquainted,” says Dr. Smith, “with Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and in 1679 published his Compendium Trium Linguarum 
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Sandelands survived her husband, and married, secondly 
(about 1731), Arthur Shield, by whom she had a daughter, 
baptized at St. Paul’s Church, Chester, August 29,1732. Mr. 
Sandelands had eight children, born in Chester, Pa.: 


54. James, “eldest son and heir,” described as “ gentleman.” THe inherit- 
ed the ancestral taste for military life, and obtained a commission, 
in 1740, as Second Lieutenant in one of the seven Companies of 
Infantry enlisted in the Province of Pennsylvania to join Admiral 
Vernon’s splendidly-appointed expedition against the Spanish 
territories in the West Indies. He engaged the following spring 
in General Wentworth’s ill-conducted attack on Carthagena, and 
re-embarked, with the rest of the army, for Jamaica and Cuba, 
where he, no doubt, stayed until the spring of 1742, and the unfor- 
tunate enterprise against Panama. “In September,” says Dr. 
Smollett, “ Vernon and Wentworth received orders to return to 
England with such troops as remained alive; and these did 
not amount toa tenth part of the number which had been sent 
abroad in that inglorious service. The inferior officers fell ignobly 
by sickness and despair, without an opportunity of signalizing their 
courage, and the commanders lived to feel the scorn and reproach 
of their country.” Mr. Sandelands was one of the survivors of 
these disasters, but d. not long afterwards, probably unm., letters of 
administration on his estate being granted to his younger brother, 
David, June 8, 1744. 

5. Anne, m., lst, Richard McGee; 2dly, Richard Venables. 

. Mary, m. James Claxton. 

- Davin obtained, through the will of his uncle, Christopher Taylor, of 
Tinicum, part of that island, as well as the latter gentleman’s share 
of “ Long Hooks Island,” and title to lands in Chester, Pa., with 
“fishing place, and the help and use of” certain negro slaves, to- 
gether with some personal property; but d. within four months 
afterwards, unm., letters of administration on his estate being 
granted to his sisters, Rebecca and Mary, with their husbands, 
April 6, 1749. 

58. Saran, m. Oliver Thomas. 

59. Resecca m., lst (Trinity Church Register, Christina, now Wilming- 
ton, Delaware), February 8, 1738,* Henry Maddock, son of Mor- 





of those languages” Robert Proud, in a short account of him in his His- 
tory of Pennsylvania, vol. i. p. 235, speaks of him as “ one of the first and 
principal settlers in the Province under William Penn.” Israel Taylor’s 
mother, Frances Taylor, “died in the Tenth month, 1685.” (The Friend, 
vol. xxvii. p. 124.) 

* Tere, as well as elsewhere in entries in the books of the Swedish 
Lutheran Churches on the Delaware, the year is reckoned as beginning with 
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decai Maddock, of Springfield Township, Chester Co., Pa., oldest 
son of Henry Maddock, of Loom Hall, Cheshire, England.* Mr. 
Maddock was a member of the Society of Friends, and, on being 
complained of at Chester Monthly Meeting, “12th mo. 28, 1737- 
8,” for thus marrying a person not a member, made his acknowl- 
edgment, which was accepted “3d mo. 29, 1738.” He d. not long 
after, letters of administration on his estate being granted August 
16, 1738. Mrs. Maddock m., 2:ly., William Smith, described in 
April, 1749, as “of the City of Philadelphia, tanner,” appointed 
guardian for his wife’s niece, Elizabeth Venables, in 1757, and still 
living in Philadelphia in 1758. Mrs. Smith received her portion of 
her brother David Sandelands’s estate in October, 1752, but is not 
heard of afterwards. 





the first day of January, differing from the records of Friends, and other 
English Protestant sects, including the Establishment, as well as from the 
civil usage, all of these computing from Lady Day. 

* Henry Maddock, of Loom Hall, with his brother-in-law, James Kenerly, 
purchased fifteen hundred acres of land in Pennsylvania in 1681, and emi- 
grated to America the following year, some time before the Proprietary. 
He represented Chester County in the General Assembly of the Province in 
1684, but afterwards returned to England. Part of the grant referred to, 
comprising eleven hundred acres situated in Springfield Township, adjoining 
Ridley, in Chester County (indicated on a Map of the Early Settlements in 
Dr. Smith’s History of Delaware County), came into the possession of Henry 
Maddock’s son Mordecai. The latter was in this country in 1687, and was 
one of the trustees for the property conveyed by Jéran Kyn for the use of 
Chester Friends’ Meeting, already referred to, and at a Monthly Meeting 
held “8th mo. 13, 1690,” was appointed, with his brother-in-law, George 
Maris, Jr., to solicit or receive subscriptions in Springfield Township towards 
building a meeting-house in Chester: He recrossed the ocean, and on his 
second arrival here, March 30, 1702, produced a certificate from Newton 
Meeting, in Cheshire, dated “ 9th mo. 7, 1701.” April 5, 1703, he received 
a certificate to return to England, at which time he does not appear to have 
had a wife. Once more, however, he came back to this country, bringing 
with him his wife, Sarah Maddock, followed by a certificate from Friends 
of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, in England, dated “ 1st mo. 2, 1726-7.” 
Mrs. Maddock died soon after, and Mordecai Maddock married, at Springfield 
Meeting, November 8, 1733, Dorothy, widow of Philip Roman, of Chichester, 
with witnesses Henry, John, Benjamin, James, and Elizabeth Maddock, pro- 
bably his children. In 1736, as the only surviving trustee of the Meeting 
property acquired from Jéran Kyn, he signed a deed conveying the same to 
Edward Russell, the Meeting being removed to another site. After that year 
nothing more is heard of him. (Facts for most of which I am indebted to 
the civility of Mr. Gilbert Cope, of West Chester.) 
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60. Erzanor m. (by license granted September, 1744) George Pooley, 
described December, 1755, “ of Philadelphia, cordwainer,” his wife, 
also, still being alive. 

61. Marcaret d. unm., and was buried in Christ Churchyard, Philadel- 
phia, October 30, 1746. 


21. Joun Keen,‘ “eldest son and heir-at-law” of Matthias 
and Henricka (Claassen) Keen, was born in Oxford Township, 
Philadelphia Co., Pa., in 1695, and inherited from his father 
an estate of about four hundred acres of land in Oxford and 
Lower Dublin Townships (the situation of which has been 
described in the account of Matthias Keen), and from his 
mother a lesser tract lying in Bristol Township, Bucks Co., 
Pa. He resided on the former, at first, in a house built for 
him on the southwest side of the Township Line Road, 
between the so-called State Road and Keen’s Road (leading to © 
Holmesburg),* afterwards, however, and at his death, in a 
dwelling between the State Road and the river. He married 
in November, 1713, Susannah, eldest daughter, and second 
child, of James Steelman, of Great Egg Harbor, Gloucester 


Co., New Jersey, “Gentleman,” by his first wife, Susannah, 
daughter of Christina Toy.t Her father is mentioned in 
Springer’s list of Swedes who resided on the Delaware in 
May, 1693, and among the members of the Swedish Lutheran 
Congregation of Wicacoa during the pastorate of the Rev. 
Mr. Rudman. He owned the ground now occupied by At- 
lantie City,t and in his will, dated August 2, 1734, preserved 


* This house, rebuilt, altered, and enlarged, at sundry times, still stands, 
surrounded by noble trees and beautiful grounds. It has been the home of 
five generations of the family. 

+ Mrs. Steelman’s father was, probably, a native of Sweden. His baptismal 
name is not known. Her brother, Elias Tay, or Toy, was born in October, 
1664, and m., February, 1690, Gertrude, daughter of Jonas Nilsson, of the 
Swedish Colony. He was one of the contributors to the salary of the Rev. 
Jacobus Fabritius in 1684, and is mentioned in Springer’s list of Swedes who 
resided on the Delaware in 1693, was living in Senamensing, New Jersey, in 
1697, and bought land in Newton Township, Gloucester County, N. J., in 
1700. Mr. Steelman’s last wife was Katharine Ouster, of Gloucester County, 
N. J., “spinster,” the marriage bond being dated June 13, 1730. 

t Bestowed during his lifetime on his son Andrew, who devised it to his 
children under the name of “Absecond Beach.” 
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in the office of the Secretary of State at Trenton, bequeaths 
“slaves & servants, lands, cedar swamps & Beaches, houses, 
Barnes, mills, and orchards,” situated in the present Atlantic 
County, N. J. To his “daughter Susannah” he leaves a token 
of remembrance, with the explanation, “the reason that I 
give her no more is because I have given her many valuable 
things already.” Like his father, Matthias Keen, John 
Keen signed a petition to the General Assembly of the Pro- 
vince, relating to encroachments on lands held by the Swedes 
before the advent of the Quaker Proprietor. ‘ Penn’s Com- 
missioners,” says Acrelius,* “ continued to question the Swed- 
ish titles through the Duke of York, to clip off pieces from 
their lands, to put on higher rents, and to withhold their old 
deeds. On this account many others took part in this matter. 
The first English inhabitants, together with those who had 
bought Swedish titles, all united in the complaints. They pre- 
sented a petition to the Assembly in the year 1722, in which 
the chief charge was, that the Proprietor, by his Commissioners, 
and especially within the last five years, had interfered with 
the Swedes’ lands, as, also, with the lands of those who had 
the same titles, or were the oldest English inhabitants in the 
country and had their rights to the land not only from the 
English authorities before Penn’s time, but these, also, after- 
wards, still further confirmed by the fundamental laws of the 
country, namely, that seven years’ undisputed possession of 
property should become a good title.” The Assembly granted 
the petition, and a bill was introduced, styled “ An Act 
for the further Confirmation of Rights to Lands, and for 
avoiding of Law-suits concerning the same.” Their proceed- 
ings were communicated to Sir William Keith, the then 
Governor, who on addressing himself for information to 
Richard Hill, Isaac Norris, and James Logan, at that time 
Proprietary Agents for the Province, received from them a 
self-exculpatory “ Report” with regard to the subject, which 
he, in turn, presented to the Assembly, accompanied by a 
written Message. “After some time spent in the debate of 


* Mistory of New Sweden, p. 128. 
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the bill” it was finally rejected.* “From thenceforth,” 
affirms Acrelius, “no more was heard of the matter.” Mr. 
Keen was a member and warden of Gloria Dei Church at 
Wicacoa, and is mentioned in the parish records as one of the 
principal contributors to the rebuilding of the minister’s 
house at Passyunk, destroyed by fire in 1717,+ as well as to 
the repairing of the church edifice in 1738-9. He appor- 
tioned his land among his sons during his life, and bequeathed 
it to them and their sons at his death, describing the several 
boundaries with precision in a will dated January 21, 1758. 
His wife died in Oxford Township, November 9, 1753, and 
was buried on the 11th in Gloria Dei Churchyard. Mr. Keen 
died on his estate February 22,1758,and was buried the 25th 
in the same Swedish Lutheran Cemetery. They had eleven 
children, all born in Oxford Township: 

62. James, m. Mercy Ashton. 

63. Mary, m. Toby Leech. 

64. Susannau, m., lst, John Martin; 2dly, Edward Milner. 

65. Resecca, probably d. young. 

66. Marrutas, b. December 21, 1721; m., lst, Mary Swift ; 2dly, Margaret 

Thomas. 

67. Joun, b. May 22, 1723; m. Esther Foster. 

68. Extras, b. May 15, 1725; m. Hannah Thomas. 

69. Resecca, m., lst, Benjamin Engle; 2dly, Jacob Hall. 

70. Pererd. in Oxford Township, unm., November 11, 1757, and was bur. 

the 13th in Gloria Dei Churchyard. 
71. Jacos, m. Hannah Holme. 
72. Greorce, m. Margaret Bristol. 


23. Jonas Keen,‘ son of Matthias and Henricka (Claassen) 
Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa., 
September 16, 1698. He was married by the Swedish Lu- 
theran pastor of Raccoon Church, New Jersey, the Rev. 


* On these points see Votes of Assembly, January 11, 18, and 19, and 
March 7, 1721-2. The Report of the Proprietary Agents is printed in 
Pennsylvania Archives, vol. i. pp. 172-7. 

+ A representation of the new parsonage (already twice referred to in 
preceding articles) is given in Mr. Thompson Westcott’s History of Phila- 
delphia, chap. 1xxii. 
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Abraham Lidenius, October 20, 1718, to Sarah Dahlbo,* and, 
no doubt, immediately, but, at least, as early as June, 1719, 
occupied the portion of his father’s estate in Oxford Town- 
ship exhibited on Holme’s Map as belonging to “ Ha Salter,” 
southwest of the Township Line Road, and traversed by the 
Bristol Turnpike. From thence he removed, by the summer 
of 1721, to Pilesgrove Township, Salem Co., New Jersey.t 
He had, at least, eight children, all born in Salem County, 
N. J.: 


73. Saran, b. January 26, 1722; m., Ist, John Stille; 2dly, Samuel 
Austin. 

74. Carnaring, b. March 9, 1724; m. (Trinity Church Register, Chris- 
tina), November 11, 1740, Anders Steddom, also written Stedham 
and Stidham.{ 





* Doubtless, the daughter or granddaughter, by his wife Catharine, of 
Olof Dahlbo, of Senamensing, New Jersey, one of the Proprietors of West 
New Jersey, and a Representative of the Fourth Tenth in the General As- 
sembly of that Province in 1685-6, a Surveyor of the Highway from Salem 
to Burlington, and one of the four original Wardens of Raccoon Swedish 
Lutheran Church, referred to in former foot-notes, a descendant of Anders 
Larsson Daalbo, of Sweden, who emigrated with Minuit or Hollender, was 
settled on a tobacco plantation on the Schuylkill in 1644, and in 1648 held 
the post of Provost, and in 1658 that of Lieutenant, of the Swedes upon the 
Delaware. Her kinswoman, Maria Dahlbo, became the wife of the Rev. 
Provost Andreas Sandel, Pastor of Gloria Dei Church from 1702 to 1719, 
and returned to Sweden with her husband and two children, Magdalena and 
Peter, by the latter of whom, Acrelius says, “an honourable Minister’s 
household was afterwards formed in the town of Hedemora.” Charles 
Dahlbo, of Penn’s Neck, Salem Co., N. J., another member of the family, 
b. April 6, 1723, m. (Raccoon Swedish Church Register), August 12, 
1756, Rachel, daughter of Jonas Keen, of Gloucester County, b. September 
14, 1736, by whom he had eight children, some of whom left posterity. He 
was “a very worthy Vestryman” of the Church, says the Rev. John Wick- 
sell, and d. October 10, 1773. 

+ Letters of administration on the estate of “ Jonas Keen, of Penn’s 
Neck,” Co. Salem, N. J., probably the same person, were granted to Andrew 
Dahlbo, January 2, 1748. 

t A descendant, and, probably, a great-grandson, of Dr. Timon Stiddem, 
who was born, according to the statement of his will, “at Hammell,” and 
came with one of the later Swedish expeditions to the Delaware, most likely 
that of Governor Rising, which sailed from Gottenburg February 2, 1654, 
and reached Fort Casimir, on our river, the 21st of the following May. On 
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75. Curistina, b. October 11, 1726; still living Januarv 2, 1747-8, when 
she attests her brother-in-law, John Stille’s will. 

76. Mary, b. September 29, 1728; m., Ist, Jonathan Crathorne; 2dly, 
Thomas Roker. 

77. Marrutas, b. November 15, 1731. 

78. Resecca, b. March 4, 1734; m. (Raccoon Swedish Lutheran Church 
Register), December 19, 1754, Michael Richman, whom she sur- 
vived, receiving letters of administration on his estate June 16, 
1773. 





the subversion of the Swedish rule by Peter Stuyvesant in September, 1655, 
Mr. Stiddem, with others of his fellow-countrymen, took the oath of allegiance 
to the Dutch authorities. He appears to have learned the arts of medicine 
and surgery in Europe, for as early as January, 1656, he is ordered to “ give 
an affidavit of the cure” of some soldiers on “‘ South River ;” and in a letter 
written in 1662 by Vice-Director Beeckman to Governor Stuyvesant “an old 
man” is mentioned as having been murdered by Indians, and examined by 
“ Timen Stidden, the surgeon.” In another letter from the same to the same, 
dated “Altena, the Ist of Feb., 1663,” occurs the following curious state- 
ment: “ D’Hinojossa considers us still his mortal enemies, for, when, on the 
18th of December, Mr. Jacop, the City’s surgeon, stated in the meeting that 
he desired to put in his place Mr. Timen Stidden, after he had before obtained 
permission to put somebody in his place, d’Hinojossa nevertheless said to 
him: ‘ Why do you present to us a man who is Beeckman’s friend, whom I 
consider our enemy, yes, our mortal enemy?” The City referred to is, of 
course, the City of Amsterdam, which owned New Amstel, and the territory 
down the Delaware to Bombay Hook, where d’Hinojossa was Vice-Director. 
Doctor Stiddem resided for some time at Upland, and at the trial of Evert 
Hendrickson for his assault on Jéran Kyn, spoken of in the account of the 
latter, he was one of the chief witnesses against the Fin, relating unpleasant 
experiences of the man, and declaring, that “he had neither security nor 
peace, but was obliged to leave Upland’s kil,” because of the ruffian. He 
settled, permanently, at Christina, where he purchased large tracts of land, 
the possession of which was subsequently confirmed to him by Gov. Francis 
Lovelace in a patent, dated May 23, 1671, printed in Benjamin Ferris’s 
History of the Original Set'lements on the Delaware. On these is built 
a great part of the city of Wilmington. Dr. Stiddem’s will was signed 
February 1, and admitted to probate April 24, 1686. The Doctor was mar- 
ried twice (his second wife being “Christina Oels’s daughter”), and had 
several children, with numerous descendants, residing, for the most part, in 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. One of his posterity still pre- 
serves the metal case, in which he carried his surgical instruments on visits 
to his patients of the early Swedish Colony, interestingly authenticated by 
bearing his name and title engraved upon it. 
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79. Susanna, b. June 13, 1736; m. (¢bed.), February 12, 1755, Hugh 
Davis. 
80. Wiiuram, b. January 27, 1739; m. Dorothy Gaylor. 


25. Hans Keen,‘ son of Erick and Catharine (Claassen) 
Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa.,* 
and married Mary, youngest daughter of Nils Laican, and 
sister to Elizabeth, second wife of his father’s cousin-german, 
Maons Keen. He inherited through her a fifth part of “Poor 
Island,” already spoken of, and in 1727, in conjunction with 
his younger brother, Peter Keen, purchased two additional 
fifths of the same land, and resided (probably upon that farm) 
in Shackamaxon, in the Northern Liberties, until his death. 
Letters of administration on his estate were granted to his 
father November 24, 1737. He had two children: 

81. Resecca, m. (Gloria Dei Church Register), November 1, 1753, George 
Breintnall, styled, September 18, 1755, “of the City of Philadel- 


phia, printer.” 
82. Witu1am, m. Anne Shillingsforth. 


26. Peter Keen,‘ son of Erick and Catharine (Claassen) 
Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa., 
February 26, 1703, but removed by 1727 to the city of Phila- 
delphia, where he resided, at least, until the close of 1733. 
In November of the latter year he purchased four acres of 
land in Wicacoa, Philadelphia Co., and lived there in Novem- 
ber, 1735, when he added to this lot four acres of ground 
adjoining it. In 1747 he again dwelt in the city, where he 
remained, at least, until September, 1755. During that month 
he bought the only interest in “ Poor Island” (before referred 
to) not already held by him, and between this date and 1758 
removed to that plantation, which comprised about three 
hundred acres of land, situated in Kensington, Philadelphia 
Co., a mile and a half from the river Delaware, on the north 
side of Tumanaramaming, or Gunners Run, above the mouth 
of a small branch which formed its eastern boundary.t On 


* Possibly, the “little son of Erick Keen,” whos2 baptism is recorded in 
Gloria Dei Church Account-Book for 1699. 

+ Extending a mile and a quarter up the former, and three-quarters of a 
mile along the latter to its source, the northwestern limit of the estate being 
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this fine country-seat Mr. Keen was pleased to spend the last ten 
years of his lite. He was, by occupation, a merchant, though 
frequently described in deeds as “ gentleman.” He prospered 
in his enterprises, owned numerous slaves, and acquired 
several houses and lots of ground on High (now Market), 
Arch, Race, and Fifth streets, in Philadelphia, besides some 
tracts in neighboring townships. In 1753 he purchased 
the land on Wissinoming Creek bequeathed by his father to 
his step-brothers, Daniel and Jonas Keen (conveyed by him 
December 30, 1758, to Lynford Lardner, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia). His name appears in the list of contributors to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in 1754 for the sum of £10. He was 
a member of the Swedish Lutheran Church of Wicacoa, and 
was chosen by that congregation, October 24, 1750, one of 
twelve “Second Trustees” so called. He was married, at 
least, twice, but the surnames of his wives have not come 
down to us. His first wife, Margaret, died July 25, 1732, 
and was buried in Gloria Dei Churchyard. His last wife, 
Ann, is mentioned as a member of Wicacoa congregation in 
1752, and was still living November 22, 1754, when, with her 
husband, she signed a deed of sale of property in the town- 
ship of Lower Dublin. Mr. Keen died October 12, 1765, and 
was buried in Gloria Dei Churchyard.* He left three chil- 
dren, the two elder by his first wife: 

83. Bensamin was b. in Philadelphia in 1726-7, and was a member of the 
Swedish Lutheran Congregation of Wicacoa in 1752. He inhe- 
rited his father’s plantation in Kensington, but d. s. p. soon after, 
August 16, 1767, and was bur. in Gloria Dei Churchyard. 

84. Mary, b. about 1730; m. Joseph Stout. 


85. Reynoup, b. 1737-8; m., lst, Christiana Stille; 2dly, Patience (Bar. 
clay) Worrell; 3dly, Anne Lawrence. 


28. Matruatras Keen,‘son of Erick and Catharine (Claassen) 
Keen, was born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 


a right line from stream to stream three-quarters of a mile in length. The 
site is indicated on Hills’s Map of the City of Philadelphia and Environs, 
published in 1808. 

* The graves of Peter and Margaret Keen and children are indicated by 
horizontal tombstones of unusual size, which are yet in excellent condition. 
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His father bequeathed to him three acres of land and meadow 
in Chester Township, Burlington Co., New Jersey, purchased 
from Maons Keen, which he sold June 13, 1747, when he re- 
sided in Lower Dublin Township, Philadelphia Co. He 
married Sarah, daughter of Joseph and Sarah Harper, of 
Oxford Township,* born June 12, 1717, and baptized the 
following August at Trinity Church, Oxford, Philadelphia 
Co., through whom he acquired land in Oxford Township. 
They had six children, all baptized at Trinity Church: 

86. Marrutas, b. June, 1742. 

87. Joun, b. June, 1745. 

88. Joseprn, b. October, 1747. 

89. Jonas, b. January, 1750. 


90. Rosert, b. May, 1752. 
91. Jostan, b. February, 1754. 


30. Danret Keen,‘ son of Erick and Brigitta Keen, was 
born in Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa., in 1722-3, 
but removed to the city of Philadelphia, where he resided, at 
least, from 1746 to 1753, pursuing the trade of acarpenter. He 
married (Trinity Church Register, Oxford), January 6, 1752, 
Elizabeth McCarty, by whom he had three children, the two 
elder baptized at Trinity Church: 


92. Anprew, b. September, 1752. 

93. Mary, b. March, 1754. 

94, Joun, bur. in Gloria Dei Churchyard, Wicacoa, December 11, 1816, 
“aged about sixty years.” 


* And granddaughter of persons buried in Trinity Churchyard, Oxford, 
whose tombstones bear the following inscriptions: “John, son of John 
Harper, of Noke in Oxford Shire in Old England, and arrived in Pensil- 
vania the 2d of August, 1682, who died y* 29th of April, 1716, aged 83 
years.” “Ann Harper, widow of John Harper, daughter of Charles Butcher, 
of King Sutten in North Hampton Shire in Old England, who died y* 4th 
of March, 1723-4, aged 77 years.” 


_(To be continued.) 
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Sept. 9, 1736. Garigues, Mary, dau. of Peter. 

April 20,1741. Garragues, Rebecca, dau. of Francis. 
June 5, 1744. - Hannah, dau. of Peter. 

Oct. 29,1733. Garrat, Francis. From ye State-house. 
June 10, 1749. “ William. 

April 24,1747. Garraway, Anne, dau. of Benjamin. 
June 20,1740. Garrett, Elizabeth, dau. of Valentine. 
May 31,1742. Garrigues, Rebecca, dau. of Francis. 
Jan. 24, 1744-5. sas Sarah, dau. of Peter. 

May 19, 1745. - Anne, wife of Francis. 

July 6, 1746. ” Peter. 

Oct. 1, 1746. “ Susannah. Widow. 
Feb. 11, 1746-7. = Peter. 

Oct. 5, 1747. ” Mary, dau. of Francis. 

Oct. 25, 1747. aa Anne, dau. of Francis. 

Sept. 12, 1757. af wife of Francis. 

Dee. 5, 1759. val Grandchild of Francis. 

Mar. 17,1759. Garrison, Adam. 

July 24,1746. Garvey, Hester, dau. of James. 

Sept. 6, 1746. " John, son of James. 

July 19,1727. Gative, Nicholas, son of Nicholas. 
Aug. 15,1713. Gattow, Frances, wife of Nicholas. 
Dec. 10,1732. Gaufe, Nurse. 

July 18,1747. Gault, John. 

Feb. 16, 1720-1. Gaultry, Mary, wife of Oliver. 

Jan. 19, 1742-3. Gaven, Joseph, son of Joseph. 

July 17,1747. Gavin, Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph. 
Sept. 26,1712. Geaddy, Mary, wife of George. 

Feb. 5, 1743-4. Geary, Ann, dau. of John. ’ 
May 28,1729. Geddings, John. Barbadoes. 
Mar. 3, 1726-7. George, Thomas. 

Oct. 8, 1734. “ John. 

July 9, 1735. * Mary. 

May 21, 1737. ” John, son of Abram. 


Feb. 29, 1748-4. « 
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BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from page 229.) 





Mary, dau. of Abraham. 
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Sept. 1, 1744. 
June 18, 1748. 
Oct. 1, 1759. 
Dee. 19, 1737. 
Sept. 1, 1726. 
Dec. 13, 1726. 
May 18, 1727. 


Mar. 10, 1759. 


July 


April 25, 1735 
Aug. 


Sept. 16, 1716. 
Aug. 12, 1725. 


Sept. 10, 1728. 
Dec. 7, 1728. 
April 7, 17381. 
Jan. 4, 1735-6. 
June 11, 1736. 
Nov. 22, 1744. 
Dec. 26, 1751. 
Jan. 22, 1754. 
July 17, 1755. 
Nov. 3, 1758. 
Aug. 27,1759. Giggins, 
Nov. 10, 1730. Gilbert, 


April 28, 1740. 
Dee. 20, 1740. 


Oct. 15, 1756. 
April 6, 1758. 
Oct. 31, 1758. 
Mar. 23, 1734-5. Gilham, 
July 20, 1752. 
Mar. 13, 1753. 
7, 1757. 
Dee. 21, 1759. 
8,1709. Gilliard, 
Oct. 6, 1758. 
Jan. 13, 1744-5. Gillingham, 


Aug. 
July 





7, 1747. 
Aug. 17, 1710. 
July 26, 1712. 


George, 
“ 


Georges, 
Geslin, 
Getchel, 
Getchell, 
Ghiselin, 
Feb. 13, 1733-4, Ghisling, 
Feb. 25, 1753. 
2, 1754. 
Sept. 17, 1731. 


Ghuiselin, 
Gibbons, 
Gibbs, 

“ 


‘ 


Gibson, 
“c 


Gill, 


“ 
“ 
“c 


“ 


6 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 
“ 
<4 
“ 
“ 


ii 


Ann, wife of Abraham. 
Abraham. 

Felim. 

John. [and Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Nicholas 
Sarah. 

Catharine. Quakers’ Ground. 
dau. of William. 





Ceesar. 

Mary, wife of Ceesar. 

Mary, dau. of James. 

John, son of John. 

John. 

Dorothy. [Rebecca. 

Rebecca, dau. of Thomas and 

Mary, dau. of Thomas and 
Rebecca. 

Thomas, son of Thomas and 
Rebecca. 

Thomas, son of Thomas and 
Rebecca. 

Matthew. 

Richard, son of Thomas. 

Rebecca, dau. of Thomas. 

Elizabeth, wife of Thomas. Pr. 

Thomas. 

Doctor John. 

Joseph, son of Matthew. 

Thomas, son of Matthew. 

son of Martha. 

dau. of John. 

Robert, son of James. 

Margaret. 

Amy, wife of Samuel. 

John. 


Ann. 








son of Thomas. 





dau. of Thomas. 
Edward, son of Edward. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
Joseph, son of John. 

son of John. 
William, son of John. 
Christopher. 

William. 

Nicholas. 
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July 9,1741. Gillum, William. 
Dee. 11,1754. Gilson, Mary, wife of Matthew. 
Oct. 30,1711. Ginkins, Thomas, son of Thomas and 
Ann. 
July 8,1711. Gisling, Elizabeth, dau. of Cesar and 
Catharine. 
' Mar. 20, 1734-5. Glass, Caroline, dau. of Alexander. 4 
i Aug. 25,1721. Glentworth, Lydia, dau. of Thomas and 
i Mary. [Mary. 
@ April 6, 1726. ag Mary, dau. of Thomas and 
ii Mar. 26,1730-1. “ Samuel, son of Thomas. 
April 28, 1781. . Anne, dau. of Thomas. 
t June 6, 1733. " Benjamin, son of Thomas. 
, Dec. 19, 1736. “ William, son of Thomas. 
Aug. 12, 1738. “ Martha, dau. of Thomas. 
Sept. 9,1711. Glover, Edward, son of Edward and 
! Martha. 
June 12, 1714. “ Martha, wife of Edward. 
: | Aug. 18, 1730. Goad, Solomon, son of Solomon. 
i, Mar. 4,1730-1. “ Anne, dau. of Solomon. 
Sept. 18, 1757. " Solomon. 
Jan. 27, 1742-3. Godfrey, Ann. Widow. 
April 6, 1746. Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 
June 8, 1746. * Benjamin. 
Dee. 12, 1749. aa Thomas. 
Mar. 22, 1752. “ Anne. 
; July 27, 1753. * Ceesar. 
July 17, 1757. “ Joseph. 
i Dee. 17, 1759. " Edward. 
4 Feb. 7, 1739-40.Godsden, Philip. 
Mar. 9, 1747-8. Goen, Mary. 
P| Oct. 7, 1747. Gold, Richard. 
Oct. 1,1727. Goldsmith, James. 
Mar. 12, 1749-50. “ James, son of John. 
k Sept. 21,1746. Gollerthurn, William. [Mary. 
‘ Oct. 29,1710. Goobe, Flecher, son of Flecher and 
Dec. 9, 1709. Goobson, Michael. 
Sept. 27, 1730. Good, Elizabeth, dau. of John. + 
7 June 2, 1734. Hatton, son of John. 


i Aug. 15, 1742. Goodgon, Samuel, son of Robert. 
| May 16, 1753. Goodman, James. 


Dee. 5, 1754. Martha, wife of Walter. 

i Mar. e 1712-13. Goodwin, Elizabeth, wife of James. 
April 9, 1729. William. [Ground. 
April 1, 1736. 3 Mary, dau. of Henry. Coates’ 


f Jan. 16,1746-7. Joseph. 




















A 
— 











June 
Mar. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Sept. 
Aug. 
June 


July 
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30,1731. Goold, 

4, 1728-9. Gordman, 
26,1714. Gordon, 
31, 1714. ai 

7, 1722. . 

5, 1733. * 

14, 1734. sas 

6, 1736. “ 

6, 1740. at 

4, 1742. a 


April 10, 1743. sag 


Feb. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Dee. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
July 
Nov. 
Dee. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
June 
Nov. 
Jan. 
May 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
May 
Jan. 
Dee. 
Dee. 


25, 1749-50. “ 

9, 1759. “ 

2, 1759. “ 

6, 1726. Gorrigue, 
31,1741. Gosling, 
11,1718. Gough, 
18, 1748-9. Goujeon, 
17, 1747. Goujon, 
17, 1756. “ 
30,1710. Goulf, 
29,1759. Goveyn, 

7, 1744. Govin, 
30,1721. Grace, 
12, 1730-1. Graeme, 


24, 1733. «“ 
27, 1737. «“ 
7, 1747. «“ 


28,1727. Grahaeme, 
10, 1728. Graham, 
12,1731. « 

1, 1731. . 
12,1758. Grainger, 
29,1731. Grame, 
25, 1736. Grant, 

2, 1740. “ 
17,1741-2. “ 
23,1712. Grasbury, 
25,1756. Grassbury, 
13, 1756. “ 
17,1759. Grassholt, 
21, 1727-8. Gratto. 
31, 1734. Gray, 

9, 1739. - 


June 19, 1746. * 


Aug. 





5, 1746. +“ 


Nicholas. 

William. [ander. 
Dorothy, wife of Capt. Alex- 
Alexander, son of Dorothy. 
Alexander. 

Alexander, son of Thomas. 
Isabella. Lady of Governor. 
Governor Patrick. 

Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Rebecca, dau. of Thomas. 
Rebecca, dau. of Thomas, 
Mary, wife of Thomas. 
William. 

Mary. 

Matthew. 

Mary, dau. of Thomas. 

Capt. William. 

Robert. 

Mary, wife of Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah. 

Mary. 

Mary. 

John. 

Mary. 

Rachel, dau. of Thomas. 
William, son of Thomas. 
William. 

Thomas, son of Doctor Thomas. 
Rachel, dau. of Mr. Thomas, 


Alexander. Barbadoes. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 
Dr. Hugh. 

William. 


Patrick, son of Thomas. 
dau. of Charles. 
Jane, dau. of James. 
Elizabeth, wife of James. 
Ann. 





dau. of Joseph. 

dau. of Joseph. 
Christian. 

Mary. 

Mary Ann, dau. of Benjamin. 
Judith, wife of Henry. Poor. 
Benjamin. 

Penelope. Widow. 
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Oct. 6,1746. Gray, Mary, dau. of Henry. 
Oct. 2, 1751. - Mary, wife of Henry. 
Feb. 2, 1741-2. Gray don, Alexander, son of Alexander. 
July 3, 1746. Charles, natural son of Alex- 
ander. 
July 27, 1746. - Pamela, natural dau. of Alex- 
ander. 
Aug. 30,1709. Green, Ann, dau. of John and Ann. . 
Sept. 10, 1709. 3 Edward. 
Aug. 14, 1711. se Robert. 
Sept. 19, 1711. 4 John. 
Mar. 17, 1713-14. “ Thomas. 
May 6, 1718. * Giles. 
ij June 15, 1731. “ Giles. 
Sept. 8, 1739. “ Elizabeth, wife of John. Poor. 
Oct. 18, 1746. i” Fisher, son of Thomas. 
Dec. 8, 1747. “ George, son of Daniel. 
Feb. 28, 1748-9. “ Pyramus. 
Aug. 5, 1749. 7 Thomas, son of ye widow. 
' April 2, 1750. * Pyramus, son of Pyramus. 
Sept. 21, 1751. as Susannah, wife of James. 
Mar. 19, 1753. " Godfrey Buckley. 
Mar. 23, 1753. * Thomas. 
Mar. 4, 1755. a George. 
Dec. 21, 1758. # John. 


Mar. 17,1757. Greenal, William. 
¥y Oct. 20,1754. Greenaway, William, son of William. 
y May 28,1743. Greeneway, Hannah, dau. of Robert. 








{ Dec. 23, 1736. Greenless, Crispanus, son of Robert. 
. July 29,1746. Greenway, Margret, dau. of Henry. 
a. Aug. 17, 1747. - John, son of John. 
| Aug. 11, 1748. - Mary, dau. of William. 
July 26, 1750. “ Mary, dau. of William. 
! Sept. 16, 1756. sag dau. of James. 
; Sept. 18, 1757. * Susannah. 
April 26, 1759. . Prudence. 
Aug. 11, 1759. sa William, son of William. 
April 2, 1759. Greenwood, Jacob. 
Jan. 2, 1732-3. Gregory, John, son of Robert. ¥ 
Aug. 29, 1739. Elizabeth. From Legay’s. 
| Sept. 17, 1741. “ John. 
‘ Oct. 1, 1757. i John, son of Thomas. 
i Feb. 18, 1759. * dau. of Thomas. 
Mar. 16, 1735-6. Grew, Rebecca, dau. of Theophilus. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARCH MEETING OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on Monday evening, March 10, 
1879, Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq., in the absence of the President, in 
the chair. 

The Secretary read an interesting, unpublished letter from Col. Henry 
Lee, Jr., “ Light-Horse Harry Lee,” dated October 4, 1780, giving a graphic 
account of the treason of Benedict Arnold, and his escape, and of the cap- 
ture, trial, and execution of Major André. 

Mr. Charles M. Morris read a sketch of Daniel Dulany, the distinguished 
Maryland lawyer of the last century, by the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, of 
Baltimore. 

A communication from the New Jersey Historical Society, dated January 
30, 1879, was read by the Secretary, requesting the co-operation of this 
Society in an endeavor to interest the National Government in a proposed 
joint movement on the part of the Republics of the Western Continent in 
order to aid the people of San Domingo in erecting a worthy monument 
over the remains of Christopher Columbus. 

Nominations for officers to be balloted for election, May 5th, were then 
made as follows :— 

President. 
John William Wallace. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Aubrey H. Smith. Craig Biddle. 
Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
John W. Jordan. 


Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 
Council. 
James C. Hand. Sam’l W. Pennypacker. 
John Jordan, Jr. Chas. Riché Hildeburn. 


Mr. Ward, on behalf of the artist, Mr. Isaac L. Williams, presented to 
the Society a painting of the Old Floating Bridge at Gray’s Ferry. 

Mr. Charles M. Morris, on behalf of Mr. Titian R. Peale, presented a coil 
of the first sub-marine cable across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Ward announced the death of the following members of the Society 
since its last meeting: Judge John Cadwalader, Hon. Bayard Taylor, John 
B. Biddle, M.D., E. Spencer Miller, Esq. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


CentenntaAL CELeBrations oF Svuitiivan’s Victories ovER THE Six 
Nations.—The celebrations at Elmira and Waterloo, N. Y., on the 29th of 
August and the 3d of September, respectively, were attended with great 
success. At the former, historical addresses were made by the Rev. David 
Craft, and Steuben Jenkins, Esq., which deserve to be preserved in a more 
lasting form than that in which they have reached us—the papers of the day. 

One of the most valuable results of these celebrations is the study that 
they have directed to the subject they commemorate. Under the auspices 
of the Waterloo Historical Society several gentlemen have with great care 
traced the route of Sullivan’s march in N. Y., and printed the results of their 
labors in the Seneca County Courier under the heading of “ Tractne InpIaN 
History,” a series well worthy of being printed in a volume. For the con- 
venience of any one who may wish to study the documents of Sullivan’s Ex- 
pedition, we give a list of Journals kept by participants, prepared by one 
well acquainted with the subject.—Eb. 


JOURNALS OF THE Sutitvan Expepition, 1779.—The following list com- 
prises all I know at this date (May 9, 1879), of Journals kept by officers 
connected with this Expedition. Those of which I have copy, marked *. 


*JI. Lieut. (afterwards Colonel) John Jenkins—the original in the hands 
of his grandson, Hon. Steuben Jenkins, of Wyoming, Penna. 

*II. George Grant—published in Wyoming Republican, Wilkesbarre, 
1868. Hazard’s Register, vol. xiv. pp. 72-76. 

Ls *III. Thomas Grant—published in Historical Magazine, Aug. and Sept. 
j 1862. 
*IV. Daniel Livermore—published New Hampshire Hist. Collections, 

vol. vi. pp. 308-335. 

4 *V. Adam Hubley—published Appendix of Miner’s Hist. of Wyoming. 

i) *VI. James Norris—original in Buffalo Hist. Soc. My copy was made 

wy by myself from a certified copy now in the hands of D. Williams Patterson, 

| of Newark Valley, N. Y. 

*VII. An imperfect copy of Norris was published in Hill’s N. H. Patriot 
—the date I cannot tell—is referred to by Miner, who did not observe a loss 
of two days, and connects the destruction of Chemung with that of Queen 
Esther’s town. 

VIII. Capt. Theodosius Fowler, beginning with Aug. 30, is in Campbell’s 
Border Wars, and O’Reilly’s Hist. of Rochester. Stone, in his life of Brant, 
says there was no more of it when he had it—I have not yet got a copy. < 

‘ Lieut. William Barton—published in N. J. Hist. Soc. Transactions, 

vol. ii. 

i *X. Dr. Ebenezer Elmer—published as above. See, also, Hist. Mag. Aug. 

: 1862. My copy ends August 12. 

Aj XI. —— Newman—referred to by Miner—and is supposed to have been 

burned in the fire which consumed the office of the “ Record of the Times,” 

¢ Wilkesbarre, April 9, 1867. 
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*XII. Lieut. Thomas Blake—published in Kidder’s Hist. of First N. H. 
Reg’t. 

XU. Lieut. Daniel Gookin—published New England Hist. and Gen. 
Register, Jan. 1862, pp. 27-33, ends with Sept. 5. 

*XIV. Lieut. Rudolph Van Hovenberg—original in hands of Dr. F. B. 
Hough, Lowville, N. v. 

*XV. Dr. Jabez Campfield—republished in the Wyoming (Tunkhannock) 
Rep., Dec. 31, 1873—Jan. 28, 1874, from N. J. Hist. Soc. Trans. (?) 

XVI. Lieut. William Rogers—original in hands of L. B. Rogers, Esq., 
Newark, N. J.—is but little else than a table of distances, of but little or no 
value. 

*XVII. Lieut. John L. Hardenberg—original in hands of Rev. Dr. 
Hawley, of Auburn Theo. Seminary. 

*XVIII. Rev. William Rogers, D. D.—published in Universal Mag. for 
1797, vol. i. pp. 390-399, and vol. ii. pp. 86-91, and 200-206. This copy 
ends Aug. 7. Sidney S. Rider is about to publish it complete to Sept. 5. 

*XIX. Erkuries Beatty—original in the N. Y. Hist. Soc. 

— Gen. Henry Dearborn—original MSS. in hands of family in Boston, 
ass. 

*XXI. Nathaniel Webb—published in 1855 (?) Elmira Republican. Have 
been able to secure only @ fragment. 


Besides these, Capt. William Pierce of Col. Harrison’s Reg’t of Artillery, 
and Ist Aide-de-Camp to Gen. Sullivan, kept a Journal, which was copied by 
Major Adam Hoops. I know nothing of either. 

lt has also been generally believed that Col. Gansevoort kept a Journal ; 
if so, I have not found it. The same has been said of Obadiah Gore, of 
Sheshequin. 

Also the following persons have written narratives, more or less full, and 
of varying value :— 

*T. Col. Cortlandt—published in the Elmira Advertiser, 1879, from copy 
in the hands of Mr. James Riker, of Waverly. 

*II. John Salmon—published in Seaver’s Mary Jemisom (old ed.) ; also 
in Wyoming Massacre. 

*I1I. Nathan Davis—published in Hist. Mag., April, 1868, p. 198, e¢ 

ass¢m. 

° *1V. Rev. John Gano—published in Hist. Mag., Nov. 1861, p. 330, ef 
assim. 

. *V. Moses Van Campen—published in Memoirs. 

There are also letters of James Clinton, Lt.-Col. Francis Barber, and Gen 
Washington besides Sullivan’s Reports. 

Any addition to the above will be gratefully received. 

Davip Crart. 


Stony Pornt.—The one hundredth anniversary of the assault and capture 
of Stony Point by Anthony Wayne, and the brave men he commanded, was 
celebrated at that place July 16th. The proceedings were under the charge 
of the Wayne Monument Association, and Gen. Hawley was the orator of 
the day. The excessive heat prevented the entire programme from being 
carried out, and it was wisely curtailed. “But the celebration did good,” 
writes Professor Henry P. Johnston, of the City of New York College, “in 
one respect. It was the means of bringing out some very valuable material, 
which I propose to publish in connection with other unpublished papers. I 
now have the organization of Wayne’s Light Infantry complete from original 
sources, also orders from Wayne to the Infantry not before printed.” All 
who are familiar with Professor Johnston’s scholarly production published 
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about a year ago by the Long Island Historical Society, entitled The Cam- 
paign of 1776 around New York and Brooklyn, will rejoice that the work 
of telling the story of Wayne's brilliant achievement has fallen into such 
able hands, and Pennsylvanians, for Wayne’s sake, should be foremost in 


aiding the good work. 


LenetaH oF GeNERATIONS.—Under this title there have appeared in the 
London “ Notes and Queries” within the last year, numerous instances of the 
longevity of three generations, dating from the birth of a grandfather to the 
death of a grandson. Of these but one represents a term exceeding two 
centuries, viz., Robert Maude, b. 1673, d. 1750; his son Cornwallis (Lord 
Hawarden) b. 1729, d. 1808; his grandson Francis b. 1798, living in 1878, 
being 205 years. 

It may be noted that William Penn was born 1644, d. 1718. His son 
Thomas b. 1702, d. 1775; his grandson Granville b. 1761, d. 1844, precisely 


200 years. Baa 
Can any one of our readers supply similar instances ? J. 


Pirrssurcn, Pa., 1x 1760 anp 1761.—[As we wish the PennsyLvanta 
Macazrne to be truly a storehouse of material for the history of the State, 
we shall from time to time, as our space will permit, reprint such articles of 
particular interest as have appeared elsewhere, that they may be preserved 
in a place in which they will be most likely sought. ‘The article below is 
from the Historical Magazine, vol. ii. p. 273.—Ep.] 

The following are extracts from the MS. Diary of James Kenney, of 
Chester County, Penna., who was residing in Pittsburgh, keeping a store 
for some members of the Pemberton family in Philadelphia. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and at one time had been a schoolmaster. 

Philadelphia. Wiiiam Duane. 


“1761, 8th mo. 4th—A young man called William Ramsey has made 
two little boats, being squair at y® sterns, and joined to gether at y® sterns 
by a swivel, makes y* two in form of one batoe, but will turn round shorter 
than a boat of y°® same length, or raise with more safety in falls and in case 
of striking rocks; he has also made an engine that goes with wheels en- 
closed in a box, to be worked by one man, by sitting on y°end of y* box, and 
treding on traddles at bottom with his feet, sets y° wheels agoing, which 
work scullers or short paddles fixed over y* gunnels turning them round; 
y? under ones always laying hold in y* water, will make y* battoe goe as 
if two men rowed, and he can steer at y® same time by lines like plow lines. 

“11th mo. 19th.—The Fort Banks here is very near raised, which makes 
it look much stronger than it was in times of more danger; by accounts ye 
front next y* Inhabitants being of brick, and corners of y* angle of hewn 
stone, about —— foot high, y* back part next y* point where y® two rivers 
meets being of earth, and soded all so that it grows thick of long grass, 
that was done last year, and they have mowed y* bank several times this 
summer ; it’s four squair with a row of barracks along each squair, three 


-rows of which are wooden frame work, and y* row on y® back side next y® 


point is brick; also a large brick house built this summer in y* southeast 
corner, y° roof being now aputing on, having fine steps at y® door of hewn 
freestone, a cellar all under it, at y* back side of y* barracks opens y* doors 
of y® magazines, vaults, and dungeons; lying under y* great banks of earth 
thrown out of y® great trinches, all round in these are kept y* stores of am- 
munition, etc., and prisoners that are to be tried for their lives; in these 
vaults are no light, but do they carry lanthorns, and on y* southeast bastion 
stands a high poal like a mast, and top mast to hoist ye flag on, which is 
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hoisted on every first day of y* week from about eleven to one o’clock, and 
on state days, etc.; there are three wells of water wall’d in y* fort, and a 
squair of clear ground in y* inside of about two acres. 

“20th.—I have been informed by a young man that was ordered by ye 
Commanding Officer, Collonel Bouquet (this summer), to number all ye 
dwelling-houses without y* fort, marking the number on each door; that 
there was above one hundred houses, but y* highest number I have seen, by 
better accounts, there is one hundred and fifty houses, to take notice of I 
think was seventy-eight, these being y* inhabitants of Pittsburgh, where two 
years ago | have seen all y* houses that were without y° little fort, they had 
then, thrown down, only! one, which stands yet, also two that was within 
that little fort is now standing, being y* hospital now, all y* rest being built 
since, which if y* place continue to increase near this manner, it must soon 
be very large, which seems likely to me. 

“12th mo. 1.—Many of y* inhabitants here have hired a schoolmaster, and 
subscribed above sixty pounds for this year for him, he has about twenty 
schollars, likewise y° soberer sort of people seem to long for some public way 
of worship, so y* schoolmaster, etc., reads y® Littany and Common Prayer 
on y* first days to a Congregation of different principles (he being a Presbi- 
terant), where they behave very grave (as I heare), on y* occasion, y® chil- 
dren also are brought to Church as they call it. 

“12th mo. 25th.— A young Indian man brought us four turkeys, saying 
that he was recommended by several of his acquaintances to come to y® 
Quaker who would use him very well, and having bought them and paid him 
six shillings cash, besides victuals and drink, he going out heard of a better 
market, so came back and got y* turkeys, delivering y® money again, but his 
second Chap not pleasing him in dealing, he brought them back to us, and 
had his money again, but he said Dam it several times at y* second Chap.” 


German ALMANACS IN THE Historica Socrrty or Pa.—To complete the 
series of Almanacs in the German language, printed in Pennsylvania from 
1750 to 1815, those for the following years are required. Any person who 
can assist in furnishing them will confer a favor on the Society. 1750, 51, 
52, 54, 56, 58, 1760, 61, 63, 65, 1772, 73, 1780, 82, 83, 86, 87, 1799, —- 


Lirz or Atsert Gatiatrn.—From the life of Albert Gallatin by Henry 
Adams, recently issued by Lippincott & Co., I extract the following as on page 
68 from Mr. G.’s diary : 1787, Christmas day.—“ Fait Noél avec Odrin (?) et 
Breckenridge chez Marie.” ; 

“Who ia three persons were is not clear. Apparently the Breckenridge 
mentioned was our Judge H. H. Brackenridge, who, in his ‘ Incidents of the 
Insurrection,’ or whiskey rebellion, declares that his first conversation with 
Gallatin was in August, 1794. Marie was not a woman, but a Genevan 
emigrant.” , : 

In all probability it was the Judge with whom he spent the evening of 
Christmas—he had settled in Pittsburgh in the spring of 1781, and at this 
period was an attorney-at-law in fall practice. In 1794 Peter Audrain (Odrin) 
made an affidavit in defence of the Judge in relation to his course at the 
meeting at Braddock’s field. In the collections of the Historical Society 
there is a pamphlet published in 1808 in relation to James Ross, from which 
it appears John Marie was born in France in 1727-8, and in 1808 was living 
in the family of Felix Brunot, the elder. J. J., JR. 





* Meaning except. 
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TAXABLES LIVING WITHIN THE JURISDICTION OF New Castie Court IN 
November, 1677.—The following list of taxable persons is contained in 
Records of the Court of New Castle, Book A, pp. 197-201, preserved in 
the Prothouotary’s Office in New Castle, Delaware. It appears in the 
Minutes of “a Meeting of the Justices held In y* Towne of New Castle for 

* makeing up y® accomt of y* Publicq Charge of this Countij, The 9 of 
Mcuion 1677,” corresponding with a similar list, entered in Record o 
Upland Court, published by the Historical Society, under date of the 13t 
of the same month (pp. 77-80). It comprises the names of all males between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty years, who resided on the Delaware within the 
jurisdiction of New Castle Court, excepting certain officers and soldiers, as 
well as the Justices of the Court, who, by “ the Duke’s laws,” were — 
from the payment of taxes, except for the support of the Church. The 
Justices at that time were: Messrs. John Moll, Peter Alrich, William Tom, 
Foppe Outhout, Walter Wharton, Jean Paul Jaquet, and Gerrit Otto. Mr. 

Ephraim Herman was Clerk of the Court. 


A List of the Names of the Tijdable p'sons Living in this Courts 
Jurisdiction 


[ At ‘“ Oppoquenemij,” and elsewhere on the western shore of the Delaware : 


— 








James Viccory 1| Tho. Gilbert 1 
Will. Courter 1| Edward Swendell 1 
George 1} Hans Muller 1 
John Harmen 1) Will. Grant 1 
three negros 3} Tho. Snelling 1 
Joseph Holding 1} John Whyte 1 
John Foster 1} Rob. Morton 1 
Thos. Linke 1 | John Strect 1 
John Anter 1| Robb. Tallent 1 
Roelof Andries 1| Albert Blocq 1 
Jan Waker 1| John Berker 1 
—| John Atteway 1 

Brougt ouer 13} Morris Liston 1 

Adam Petersen 1| Henry Clercq 1 
John Siericx 1| Tho. Jones 1 
James att J° Sierix 1| 2 Serv of Morris Liston 2 
Jurian Siericx 1 = 
Rut Hudde 1 Brougt ouer 54 
Jo. Waker Senior 1| John Wallis & 1 servant 2 
John Taylor 1| James Crawford & 1 servant 2 
Will. Sherrer 1| Augustin Dikes 1 
Jan Pietersen 1} Rich. Scaggs 1 
Tho. Saddler 1| John Scot 1 
John Arianson 1| Jacob Joung 1 
Jacob his mate 1| 3slaves and 1 serv* 4 
Peter Brink 1| Even Salisburry 1 
Hendrik Walraven 1| John Roud 1 
Dirk Lourens 1| Joseph Cooxen 1 
Dirck Williams 1| Rob. Homes 1 
Edward & James Williams 2| John Hayles 1 
Caspares Herman 1| Robb. Whyte 1 
Phil. Cevalier 1| Thomas Dauiss 1 
William Pattisson 1| Joseph Hand 1 
The doctor 1| Joseph Burnham 1 
John Peers 1/1 negro woman of Mr. Moll 1 
Will 1! William Currer 1 
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James Crawford (als) Doctor 
Anthony Bryant 
Math. Beekman 
John Adams 
Ellegert the smith 
Peter Mr. Alrichs man 
John Eaton Taylor 
1 neger of Mr. Alrichs 
Harmanes Wessels 
John Kan 
Henry Stanbrooke 
John Hendrix 
Broer his man 
Ralph Hutchinson 
Robb. Hutchinson 
His Cooper 
Mr. Dunsten 
John Matheus 
Math. d’Ring 
Engelbert Lott 
Cornelis Jost 
Isacq Taijne 
John Bisk 
John Harmsen & his man 
Sijmon Gibson & his man 


From y® next Syde 
Will. Osborne Carpenter 
Jan Boyer 
Claes Daniell 
Joh. d’Haes 
Moses d’Gan 
Job Nettelship 
Rodger Measur 
Will. Still 
Justa Andries 
Rich. Jefferson 
Evert Alderts 
John Mathijsse 
Will. Semple 
Will. Hamelton 
James Walliam 
Gysbert Dirks 


1} Claes Andries 
1 | Oele Toersen 


° 
saan cha uence el Od le 


Hendrik Williams and Sibrant 


his man 
Huijbert Hendrix 
Reynier v. Coelen 
Ambroos Backer 
Gerrit Smith & son 
Tho. Sprij 
Phill. Huggan 
Humphrij Cittly 
Jan Hulk 
Peter Maeslander 
Huybert Lourens 
Peter Volckerts 


Vou. 111.—24 


eee ee) 





/ 


Symen Eskell 
Patrik Carr 
Peter Mathiass 
Hendrik Sibrants 
John Sibrants 
Sybrant Janss 
Hendrik Fransen 
Jan Barentse 
Humphrij Nicols 
Peter d’ Witt 
Cornelis Jansen 


Brougt ouer 

Evert Hendrix 
Symen Jansen 
John Mattson 
Hendrik Everts 
Lace Andries 
Eskell Andries 
Hendrik Lemmens 
Will. Scott 
Hendrik Andries 
Andries Andriesse 
Moens Poulsen 
Stostell Michill Mijer 
Peter Jan & Poull Jacquet 
Peter Claasse and 2 sons 

Peter Claasses boy 
Jurian Bootsman & son 
Andries Sinnex 
Mathias Hutt 
Seger Aukes 
Peter Slobe 
Poull Laersen 
Marten Gerritz & his son 
John Arskin & son 
John Ogle 
Thos. Harris 
John Ogles servant 
Jan Gerritz 
George More 
Will. Jeacox 
Andries Tille 
John Watkins 
Tho. Jacobs & 3 sons 
Aert Jansen 
John Hummersen 
Oele Poulse & his brother 
Swart Jacob & 2 sons 
Harmen Jansen 
Will. Raynboo 
Walraven Jansen 
Gysbert Walravens 
Broer Sinnex 


eo 
or 
eo 
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Jurian Jurians 
Jan Sinnexe 
Mathias Mathiass d’Vos 


From y° next syde 
Jan Andries 
Will. Sandford 
Charles y® frensman 
Sam. Peters & son 
Lace Wayman 
Tymen Stiddam & 4 sons 
John Andries & 2 sons 
Jacob v. Veer & 2 sons 
Hans Peters 
Peter Hendrix 
Justa Poulsen . 
Juns y® smith 
Peter Jegou 
Hendrik Nealson 
Jacob & Oele Clemmens 
Hendrik Claassen 
Lace Oelsen 
Oele Oelsen & 2 sons 
Poull Moensen 
Carell Petersen 
Xtopher Barnes & 1 servt 
Barent Gerritze 
Markus Lourens 
Neeles Neelsen 
Oele Fransen & son 


Easterne Shoare 
Jan Hendrix 
Dauid & Peter Hendriks 
Jsacq Sauoij 
Mathias Nealson & man 
Mats Matsen 
Peter Roelofs & son 
Lucas Peters & 2 sons 
Jan Erix 
Poul Mineq 
Jan Hermsen Krull 
Mr. Outhouts 2 servants 
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Will. Giljamsen 
Claes Jansen 

Mach. Lacroa senior 
Mach. Lacro junior 
Jan Lacroy 


Brought ouer 

Aert Jansen 
Stephen Jurians 
Lace Hendriks 
Math. Bertelsen 
Erik Jurians & servant 
John Tingell 
Jan Cornelyss 
Mach. Baron & 2 sons 
Tho. Arnold 
Gerrit v. Immen 
Joh. v. Immen 
Jelles Giljamsen 
Ilans Schier 
John Pledger 
Hipolet Lafever & servant 
John Smith 
Sam. Nicolls 
Sam. Hedge & neger 
Rodger Huggings 
Edw. Chamnies & serv* 
Anthony Padge 
Will. GoodChild 
Will. Wilkissen 
Will. Moestersman 
John Fuller 
Markus Ellegart 
Rich. Guy 

and 3 servants 
Thom. Wattson 
Tho. Dodwell & servant 
John Smith 
Abram Eenloos 
John Nicolls 
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The whole number of y* Tydables 
307 


being 
I say 307 Tydables. 


G. B. K. 


Duke or Yorke’s Boox or Laws—CHARTER AND Laws OF THE PROVINCE 
or Penna.—1676-1700, Harrissure, 1879.—In an address before the Law 
Academy in 1838, the Hon. Peter McCall gave an interesting outline of the 
judicial history of Pennsylvania, and added a list of the judges of the pro- 


vincial court down to the time of the revolution. 


In a lecture before the 


same institution in 1868, William Henry Rawle, Esq., traced the growth of 
equitable jurisdiction in Pennsylvania, and with it is printed the Registrar’s 
book of Governor Keith’s Court of Chancery, containing the records of that 
In the volume now before us, prepared under the 
direction of the Hon. John Blair Linn by Messrs. Staughton George, Benj. 


Court from 1720 to 1735. 
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M. Nead, and Thomas McCamant, and giving evidence of much careful re- 
search and special knowledge of the subject, may be found all the material 
for the early judicial history of Pennsylvania. It begins with the code of 
laws in force under the government of the Duke of York from 1676 until 
abrogated by Penn’s Assembly of 1683. Some of these laws are curious 
enough. Among the offences punished with death are the denial of “ the true 
God and his Attributes,” to forcibly steal or carry away “any Mankind,” and 
for any child to smite his natural father or mother. It is provided that “ No 
Christian shall be kept in Bond-slavery, villenage, or captivity, Except Such 
who shall be Judged thereunto by authority, or such as willingly have sould 
or shall sell themselves.” The minister of every parish “shall preach con- 
stantly every Sunday,” and pray for the King, Queen, Duke of York, and 
the royal family. A fine is imposed upon any one “ who shall wittingly and 
willingly forge or Publish fals news whereof no Certain Author nor Autken- 
tique Letter out of any part of Europe can be produced.” 

The second part of the book is devoted to the laws established by Penn, 
which are in marked contrast with those they superseded. The corner stone 
of the system is that all persons who confess the one eternal God “shall in 
no ways be molested or prejudiced for their religious persuasion or practice 
in matters of faith or worship, nor shall they be compelled at any time to 
frequent or maintain any religious worship, place, or ministry whatever.” 
Then follows a collection of the “ Court Laws,” and the growth of the judi- 
cial system is accurately traced in the introduction. Among those to whose 
efferts this system owed its origin and development were David Lloyd, 
Thomas Holmes, Thomas Lloyd, Samuel Richardson, Thomas Pemberton, 
John Guest, Edward Shippen, Isaac Norris, and Samuel Carpenter. 

The volume closes with a series of “ Historical Notes” on the government 
beginning with the Dutch settlement and continued until the year 1700. 
The only gap is in the year 1691, which was caused, the author supposes, 
by the intentional destruction of the minutes of the Assembly and the 
Council. On the whole the book is worthy of much commendation, and 
possesses great value for both lawyers and historians. It is to be hoped that 
no niggardly spirit will interfere with the printing of all the archives in the 
possession of the Commonwealth, as that is the only way in which they can 
be preserved and made accessible. SB. =e 


In the July number of Harrer’s Macazrng, there is an article entitled 
A Peninsular Canaan, in which we find the following regarding the “ Old 
Welsh Tract Church,” New Castle County, Delaware :— 

Many of the tombstones are very old. One of them has an inscription, 
nearly erased, in old Welsh :— 

Riceus Rythrough 
Traues ahud ffanwenoc 
In Comitaru Cardigan 

erhrie Sepultus fuit 
An Dom 1707 
Etat is fine 87. 


Had the writer been less imbued with that spirit which engrossed the im- 
mortal Pickwick at the time of the discovery of the inscription 
+4 
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and borne in remembrance the days of his classic studies, we think he would 
have made the old Welsh to read :— 


Riceus Rythrough 
Natus apud Lianwenog! 
In Comitatu Cardigan 
et hic Sepultus fuit 
An. Dom. 1707 
AXtatis suze 87. C. R. H. 


Nationauity or Rosert Furton.—Robert Fulton has been selected by 
the State Commissioners as one of the two Pennsylvanians to represent the 
Commonwealth in the gallery of statuary at the Capitol in Washington. 
It is, therefore, proper that all question regarding the land of his nativity 
should be settled. ‘The following article having appeared in no less authori- 
tative publication than the London Notes-and Queries (5th Series, vol. vi. 

. 125, 1876) we make no apology for reprinting it, with such evidence as 
eaves but little doubt of the truth of the American version :— 

“The following letter was in a late number of the Glasgow News :— 


*<¢One of the greatest achievements of the present century is steam navigation. 
The credit of first- successfully proving this belongs to my granduncle, Robert 
Fulton. Though usually called an American, he was born in the Mill of Beith, 
in the county of Ayr. In consequence of baving offered some torpedo inven- 
tion to the French, he concealed the fact of his Scottish origin as much as pos- 
sible, and when last in this country only visited his relatives here by stealth, 
being afraid that proceedings would be taken against him by the British Gov- 
ernment. On that occasion I perfectly remember, as a boy, to have seen him. 
He married an American lady, Harriet Livingston. He got into pecuniary 
difficulties in America, and retired to the West Indies, where he died. Others 
of his relatives, still alive, remember him, I am, etc., 

**¢ Knows, Lochwinnoch, July, 1876. JOHN STEVENSON.’ 


“To this account the News adds some remarks, from which I take the fol- 
lowing :-- 

‘*¢ Briefly summed up, the American biographyis as follows: They say Fulton 
was born near Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, in 1765. His parents were Irish, 
his grandfather having immigrated from Tipperary. His father died when he 
was three years old, leaving his family in poverty. Young Fulton early 
showed a fondness for painting and mechanics, and was so successful with his 
pencil that before he was twenty-one he had made enough money to purchase 
a farm in Pennsylvania for his mother. In 1786 he visited London, and be- 
came the pupil of the celebrated painter, West. In London he made the 
acquaintance of many distinguished men, such as the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Earl Stanhope, and others, and gradually diverted his attention from painting 
to the improvement of machinery. In 1796 he published a treatise on canal 
navigation. Shortly afterwards he went to Paris, where he made an offer of 
his invention of the torpedo to the French Government. In 1806 he married 
the daughter of Mr. Walter Livingston, having previously returned to the 
United States, where he was successful in introducing steam navigation be- 
tween New York and Albany. He died February, 1815, leaving four children. 

‘*<¢Mr. Lindsay, in the last volume of his History of Merchant Shipping, was the 
first to make any investigation into the Scottish origin of Fulton. The result 
of his inquiries produced a very different story. Robert Fulton was born in 
Beith Parish, in the county of Ayr, in April, 1764. His parents were in com- 
fortable circumstances, and gave their son an excellent education. Through 
the influence of relatives who had a high position in business in London, he, 
when quite a young man, went there to complete his studies. From that period 
to about 1815 the biographies are the same; but at the time when the Ameri- 





1 Llanwenog (Lower and Upper), Cardigan, a parish in the hundred of 
Moyddyn, union of Lampeter, on the river Teife, South Wales; 268 miles 
from London, 6 from Lampeter, 13 from Newcastle.—Clarke’s British Gazet- 
teer, 1852. 
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can version makes him die, the other account makes him get into pecuniary 
difficulties in America, brings him to this country, leaves his wife in London, 
and makes him pay a farewell visit to his relatives in Scotland, and then re- 
tire to the West Indies where he died, leaving no family, shortly after 1822. 
The American story is liable to doubt, even from internal evidence. Fulton 
is a Scotch, and not an Irish family name. Fulton himself is well known to 
have been a Presbyterian, which is in favor of the Scottish origin, and against 
the Irish one: and Henry Bell, who was personally acquainted with Fulton, 
in one of the letters printed in 1844, distinctly says that he was of Ayrshire 
origin. J.8.°" 


The assertion of Mr. Stevenson is worthy of weight, as it is supposable 
that a man would know something of his granduncle, and the fact that an 
individual of the name of Robert Fulton was born about 1764 in the county of 
Ayr is supported by the investigation of Mr. Lindsay. That the person so 
named was, however, the inventor, we cannot believe in the light of evidence 
we have to the contrary, and we are forced to the conclusion that common ru- 
mor confused the twomen. ‘The argument of Mr. Lindsay or J.S. “ that the 
American story is liable to doubt from internal evidence” has no weight on 
the points taken, and only shows how little the person who made it knew of 
the history of the settlement of Pennsylvania. The locality which the Amer- 
ican version states was the birth-place of Robert Fulton was settled by what 
is known as Scotch-Irish, or Ulster Scot families, and we find to-day all 
through Lancaster County such names as MclIlvain, McNeely, Adair, and 
others sufficiently Caledonian to leave no doubt of their origin, borne by per- 
sons whose ancestors had emigrated from Ireland, and brought with them the 
love for the Westminster Confession, which their descendants cherish to-day. 

It is not, however, on such arguments that the connection of the name 
Fulton with Lancaster County rests. A letter in the possession of Gilbert 
Cope, of West Chester, Pa., written by the Robert Fulton whom we suppose 
was the father of the inventor, is dated Lancaster, Aug. 15,1764. On the 
23d of Aug. 1759, Robt. Fulton, Sr., purchased a house at the N. E. corner 
of Centre Square, in the town of Lancaster, and sold the same Feb. 8, 1765, 
to Edward Shippen. The same day he purchased at sheriff’s sale a farm in 
Little Britain Township, which was mortgaged to William West, Samuel 
Purviance, and Joseph Swift; and, on the 29th of Nov. 1766, he and his 
wife, Mary, conveyed the property to the mortgagees. These facts, which 
are given by J. Franklin Reigart, the latest biographer of Fulton, ap- 
pear to be gathered from the office of Recorder of Deeds, Lancaster Co., 
and prove without question that the name of Fulton existed in that county 
at the time it is claimed the inventor was born.' The life of Fulton by his 
early and intimate friend, Cadwallader D. Colden, published almost im- 
mediately after his death, is the authority for the American version of the 
inventor’s career, and we see no reason to question it, supported as it is in 
most of its statements. Mr. Colden says that Fulton became a miniature 

ainter, and before he was of age purchased a farm in Washington County, 
Pa. for his widowed mother. Mr. John D. McKennan, of Washington, Pa., 
writes to me, that Deed Book ©, vol. i. p. 56, of Wash. Co. Record shows that 
on May 6, 1786, Thomas and Margaret Pollock sold to Robert Fulton, minia- 
ture — of Phila., a farm of 84% acres. Dr. Alfred Creigh, of Washing- 
ton, Pa., informs me that from original papers in his possession it appears 
that Robert Fulton purchased three lots, Nos. 4, 218, and 125 in the borough 
of Washington from John and William Hoge. That on May 20, 1793, he 
wrote to his sisters “ I have sent Mr. Hoge a power of attorney to transfer the 





* A curious document in the Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania 
(vol. ix. p. 126), in regard to the killing of the Conestoga Indians, leaves no 
doubt that one Robert Fulton, a Presbyterian, resided in Lancaster Co., Pa., 
in 1764, 
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lots as they may be settled by mutual consent among you, that each perso& 
may have writings drawn so as to secure them to their heirs,” ete. Dr. 
Creigh adds that Mrs. David Morris chose lot 4, Mrs. Isabella Cook lot 218, 
and Mrs. Peggy Scott lot 125; and that he also has a paper of Abraham 
8. Fulton’s, dated July 26, 93, assigning all the right and claim that he may 
have in the estate of his brother Robert, then living in England, should he 
die without issue. The will of Robert Fulton the inventor, proved and en- 
tered in the Surrogate office in New York City, Feb. 25, 1815, leaves to his 
brother, Abraham Smith Fulton, three thousand dollars; to his sister, Eliza- 
beth Scott, one thousand dollars, and the farm on which she resided ; to 
Isabella Cook two thousand dollars, and to Mary Morris five hundred dollars, 
thus connecting the Robert Fulton, miniature painter of Phila., 1786, with the 
person who died in New York,1815. The idea that it was not the inventor 
who died in 1815, but that he went to the West Indies and died childless in 
1822 is too preposterous to be entertained for a moment by any one who will 
read the works of Colden and Reigart. In the former will be found the 
full account of the last illness of the inventor by Dr. Hosack, who attended 
him; in the latter his will, in which he makes disposition of the annual 
profits arising from his steamboats. F. D. 8. 


Str Wiru1am Peprerrett.—In the Magazine of American History for 
August, 1879 (pp. 517-18), some of the descendants of Sir William Pepper- 
rell are spoken of. About twenty-five years ago a Polish gentleman, named 
Lehmanowski, resided in Philadelphia, where he taught French. His wife 
was a descendant of Pepperrell. They had in their possession a — of 
him. . D. 





Queries. 


“ TomaHAWK.”-—The origin of this word is in dispute. Webster says it is 
“Indian; Algonkin tomehagen, Mohegan tumnahegan, Delaware tamozhe- 
can.” In Church’s History of King Philip’s War, 1716, p. 24, it is printed 
“tomahog.” And yet, all these authorities to the contrary notwithstanding, 
in a small volume published of late years, giving the genealogy of Benjamin 
West, the distinguished American artist, the following remarkable statement 
as to the origin of the word is given in apparent good faith: “In the year 
1677 or 1678 one Thomas Pearson from England settled in a cave on the 
west bank of the Delaware River, now below Philadelphia. He was a 
blacksmith by trade, and it is said wielded the first smith’s hammer in 
Pennsylvania. About the first work done was to make small axes for his 
Indian neighbours, who in their short way termed him Tom, or Tommy. In 
their language the word hawk signifies any tool used for cutting. Hence 
the origin of the word tomahawk.” ‘This Pearson was the grandfather of 
Benjamin West. Webster gives the definition of the word thus: “An In- 
dian weapon, being a wooden club, two feet or more in length, terminating in 
a heavy knob; applied also to the Indian hatchet.” Is there any authority 
for the connection of the word with Tommy Pearson ? 

Brownsville, Pa. Horace Epwin Haypen. 


Jesse Torrey.—Where is a biography to be found of this author, who 
— in 1817, “A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery in the United 
states”? D. 
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Nort Fatty or Penna. anD New Jersey.— Woodward, in his history of 
Bordentown, has mentioned incidentally the family of Nutt of that place. 
Is any connection known to exist between this family and those mentioned 
in “the Memorial of Thomas Potts, Jr., by Mrs. Thomas Potts James, 1874,” 
see p. 372? ‘There are but one or two wills in this name recorded in Phila- 
delphia before 1800. I should be glad of any early genealogical data relat- 
ing to the Nutts. Wutuiam Joun Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


“ SockEN ABOVE THE Great Swamp,” Virornta.—In an advertisement in 
the year 1731 I find a place designated thus, which I have been unable to 
locate, not finding it in the Gazetteer. Can any of your correspondents help 
me? It may have been of Indian origin, and have various spellings. 

Camden, New Jersey. Wiuiam Joun Ports. 


Marearet Cocuian.—Can any one inform the undersigned of the career 
of Mrs. Margaret Coghlan after the publication of her “ Memoirs’? She 
dated these, Dec. 7, 1793. When and where did she die? What was her 
subsequent conduct ? 

Sabine says, “She died a heart-broken woman.” 

Aaron Burr stands charged with her ruin, whilst Parton, his latest biog- 
rapher, denies this. Which statement is correct ? Cocxep Har. 





Replies, 


Masor Warts (vol. viii. _—_- have frequently tried to discover who 
the Major White was that Watson states died from wounds received at the 
battle of Germantown. It is incorrect to say that he is not mentioned by 
either Washington or Sullivan. The letter of the latter to President Weare, 
Oct. 23, 1777, reads: “ We lost some valuable officers, among whom were 
the brave General Nash, and my two aid-de-camps, Majors Sherburne and 
White, whose singular bravery must ever do honor to their memories.” 
I think, however, Watson must have confused the antecedents of Sullivan’s 
aid with those of Colonel John White, who commanded the Georgia regi- 
ment. An account of the last-named officer will be found in Wahzte’s His- 
torical Collection of Georgia, p. 367, and in Historical Magazine, vol. ii. 
Pp 181. The latter article is by I. K. T. (I. K. Tefft?), of Savannah. 
RAKE abridges it as follows: “ Born in England, d. Va. about 1780. Of 
Irish parentage. He acquired a fortune as surgeon in the British Navy, 
and settled in Phila. He entered the Rev. Army as capt., and was soon 
promoted to Colonel of the 4th Ga. Batt. . . . . he was severely 
wounded at the assault of Spring-hill redoubt, Oct. 9, 1779 (where Pulaski 
fell), and was obliged to retire from the army,” and died soon afterwards in 
Va. from a pulmonary attack, produced by fatigue and exposure. It seems 
hardly likely that two persons of the same name, of Irish extraction, should 
have acquired fortunes, settled in Philada., and both entered the army, the 
one to command a Georgia regiment, the other to be an aid to a N. Hamp- 
shire General. F. D. S 


Herman (vol. ii. p. 349).—Ephraim Augustine Herman had two daughters 
by his first wife, Isabella Trent. ‘Their names were Mary and — 
G. 


Pe Reelin mn mn 
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Stoop or War Warren (vol. iii. p. 117).—The dilapidated vessel “A 
Subscriber” saw at Panama in 1874, was not the sloop of war Warren, of 
32 guns, “ burned in the Penobscot in 1779,” but one of the same name, of 
18 guns, built at Charlestown, Mass., in 1826. The last service this vessel 
— as one of our navy, is thought to have been as Receiving Ship at 

anama. She was there in that capacity in 1860. W.A. W. 


Townsenp Wuirs (vol. iii. p. 235).—As one of the descendants of Town- 
send White, I can give a few facts about him, though I am anxious to learn 
more. I never heard any of the family claim any relationship to the family 
of Bishop White. Their attendance at the same church in Philadelphia 
was simply a coincidence. Townsend White came from Bristol, England, 
and his parents were Welsh. The arms are three roses and a chevron. 
He was Warden of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and married a Renaudet of 
Philadelphia. One daughter married Moore Furman, another daughter 
William Edgar, and a third daughter William Constable, of N. Y. You 
will find, on pages 201-202 of the Bartow Genealogy, all that is known of 
him so far. E. B. 


William Constable and Ann White were married by Rev. Wil- 
liam White, D.D., Feb. 28, 1782 (Christ Church Records). Ann d. of Town- 
send and Ann White was born July 15, 1759, and baptized Oct. 10, 1759 
(Christ Church Records), A conveyance is on record in Philadelphia of a 
property on Front and Water Streets from Townsend White, merchant, and 
Ann his wife, bearing date May 18, 1773, which he had purchased from 
Joseph Richardson Dec. 26, 1758. T. H. M. 


Frances Stocum (vol. iii. pp. 115, 238).—We have received several replies 
to this query, which throw no light on the point under discussion, and only 
repeat the well-known account of the discovery of Frances Slocum by Colonel 
Ewing in 1837, Ep. 
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